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CONDITION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
DAMAGED  BY  THE  MIDWEST  FLOOD 


FRroAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1993 

House  of  Representatives;  Subcommittee  on  Gen- 
eral Farm  Commodities;  Joint  With  Subcommittee 
ON  Environment,  Credit,  and  Rural  Development; 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:15  a.m.,  in  room 
1300,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Tim  Johnson  (chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  General  Farm  Commodities)  presid- 
ing, together  with  Hon.  Glenn  English  (chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environment,  Credit,  and  Rural  Development). 

Present  from  the  Subcommittee  on  General  Farm  Commodities: 
Representatives  Johnson,  Volkmer,  Long,  Dooley,  Minge,  Pomeroy, 
English,  Stenholm,  Condit,  Barrett,  Nussle,  and  Ewing. 

Present  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Environment,  Credit,  and 
Rural  Development:  Representatives  English,  Johnson,  Long, 
Minge,  Pomeroy,  Gunderson,  Barrett,  Nussle,  and  Ewing. 

Also  present:  Representative  E  (Kika)  de  la  Garza,  chairman  of 
the  committee;  and  Representative  Roberts,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Staff  present:  Vemie  Hubert,  chief  counsel  and  legislative  direc- 
tor; Gary  R.  Mitchell,  minority  staff  director;  William  E.  O'Conner, 
Jr.,  minority  policy  coordinator;  John  E.  Hogan,  minority  counsel; 
Glenda  L.  Temple,  clerk;  Anne  Simmons,  Anne  Kennedy,  James  E. 
McDonald,  Teresa  Gruber,  Joe  Dugan,  David  Ebersole,  and  Neil  P. 
Moseman. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA 

Mr.  English.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

The  flood  of  1993  will  surely  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
devastating  weather-related  events  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Chairman  Johnson  in  this  joint  hearing  to  review 
the  condition  of  agricultural  land  that  had  been  damaged  by  the 
flood  and  to  learn  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  and  will  be 
made,  in  rehabilitating  this  land. 

From  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  losses  experi- 
enced in  the  flooded  States  have  been  minimized  by  the  conserva- 
tion practices  previously  adopted  by  farmers.  Today,  we  will  hear 
from  the  USDA  that  Iowa's  severe  erosion  in  1993  was  40  percent 
less  than  experienced  in  1984,  even  though  the  rainfall  was  much 

(1) 


higher  this  year.  America's  agricultural  producers  have  come  a  long 
way  in  the  past  decade  toward  conserving  our  natural  resources, 
and  it  has  clearly  benefited  all  of  us. 

As  most  people  in  this  room  know,  the  flood  is  not  over.  Contin- 
ued wet  weather  has  halted  many  repairs  and  it  is  clear  that  many 
farmers  will  not  be  able  to  plant  their  crops  in  1994.  For  these 
farmers  and  for  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  the  physical 
and  economic  impact  of  the  flood  may  be  permanent. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  about  the  levee  repair,  as  much 
farmland  cannot  be  reclaimed  until  the  levees  are  replaced.  Delays 
in  repairing  levees,  whether  they  are  repaired  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  by  State  agencies,  or  by  landowners  themselves,  will 
have  enormous  ramifications  beyond  the  farmgate. 

For  example,  if  land  is  not  reclaimed,  assessments  of  the  prop- 
erty may  be  reduced  significantly  during  the  eroding  property  tax 
base.  This  would  be  a  loss  in  addition  to  any  ripple  eflect  of  the 
loss  of  economic  opportunity  from  the  loss  of  farm  income. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  this  week  released  the  final  $25 
million  that  we  appropriated  for  the  emergency  watershed  protec- 
tion program.  I  hope  that  we  will  soon  see  the  USDA  implement 
the  emergency  wetlands  reserve  program.  We  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing about  the  current  status  of  the  rehabilitation  efforts  and  to  ex- 
amine the  various  Federal  programs  that  are  available  through 
USDA  to  address  rural  communities. 

I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to  my  cochair  today,  Mr.  Johnson. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TIM  JOHNSON,  A  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Today's  hearing  on  the  condition  of  the  farmland  affected  by  this 
summer's  flooding  is  designed  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  damage  to  some  of  the  most  productive  farmland  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  River  basins.  Also  to  be  addressed  is  the  abil- 
ity of  the  producers  who  depend  on  that  land  to  make  a  living  to 
go  on  with  their  lives  and  their  farming  operations. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  cochair  this  hearing  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  English.  Since  some  of  the  issues  such 
as  conservation  compliance  and  use  of  the  wetlands  reserve  pro- 
gram fall  under  his  jurisdiction  and  more  immediate  questions  like 
what  producers  might  be  able  to  plant  on  their  land  come  this 
spring  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Farm  Commodities 
Subcommittee,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  both  deal  with  this  joint 
hearing. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  ideas  brought  forward  by  Govern- 
ment officials,  producer  groups  and  the  like,  and  I  hope  that  this 
is  a  forum  to  flush  out  some  of  the  specifics  of  what  might  be  effec- 
tive. Also  of  interest,  are  what  tools  USDA  currently  has  to  work 
with  in  assisting  producers  and  what  actions  Congress  may  have 
to  take  to  enhance  these  programs  to  better  serve  the  affected  pro- 
ducers. 

My  own  State  of  South  Dakota,  while  severely  impacted,  with 
over  1  million  acres  affected  by  both  heavy  rains  and  flooding, 
seems  to  be  recovering,  with  nearly  $750,000  in  repairs  already  un- 
derway in  the  Big  Sioux  and  Vermillion  River  watersheds,  with  the 


assistance  of  the  emergency  watershed  program.  It  also  appears 
that  there  has  been  some  impact  upon  conservation  compliance  ac- 
tivities such  as  terracing,  and  I  am  interested  in  hearing  what  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  is  doing  and  can  do  to  assist  these  pro- 
ducers. However,  the  terribly  devastating  pictures  we  will  see  from 
the  flooding  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers  gives  one  a 
rapid  sense  of  the  strength  of  mother  nature. 

We  also  have  an  outstanding  problem  with  the  determination  of 
prevented  planting  acreage  for  soybeans  and  oilseeds  in  a  number 
of  States  in  the  Midwest.  My  colleague  from  North  Dakota  will  dis- 
cuss the  issue  in  detail,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  ASCS  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  us  to  address  our  concerns. 

So  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  today's  hearing.  And  with  that, 
I  would  turn  to  my  colleagues  for  any  opening  statement  or  com- 
ments that  they  might  like  to  make. 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  are  none  here.  There  are  a  couple  who  have 
a  great  interest  in  this  hearing  who  may  be  coming  in  later,  but 
I  think  we  should  expedite  the  hearing. 

We  have  one  panel  today,  and  we  will  begin  with  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Durbin,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Vonk  who  is  a  State  Conservationist  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  behalf  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  he  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bruce  R.  Weber,  Act- 
ing Associate  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  here  in  Washington. 

We  also  have  Mr.  Kyle  Vickers,  deputy  director  of  the  Missouri 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

If  all  of  those  gentlemen  would  care  to  come  forward  and  take 
a  place  at  the  table,  we  will  begin  with  Mr.  Durbin. 

Mr.  English.  You  might  wait,  if  you  would,  before  you  come  to 
the  table.  Let  us  hear  from  Mr.  Durbin,  then  we  will  have  the 
panel  up. 

Let  me  just  say,  too,  I  would  like  to  join  my  colleague  in  welcom- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  Rural  Devel- 
opment, Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related  Agencies  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  We  are  always  delighted  to  have 
you  here. 

Dick,  you  are  a  former  graduate  of  this  fine  committee,  and  cer- 
tainly one  who  is  extremely  knowledgeable  about  the  problems  of 
agriculture.  We  are  delighted,  of  course,  that  you  have  ascended  to 
that  very  lofty  perch  on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  working  with  you  and  looking  forward  to 
your  testimony. 

Thank  you. 

Any  prepared  statements  received  from  the  members  will  be 
placed  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Nussle  follows:] 


STATEMENT  OF 
THE  HONORABLE  JIM  NUSSLE 

NOVEMBER  19,  1993 
SUBCOMMITTEES  ON  ENVIRONMENT,  CREDIT  &  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

&  GENERAL  FARM  COMMODITIES 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairmen  for  calling  this  hearing  today.    I  appreciate 
your  willingness  to  continue  to  address  the  aftermath  of  this  summer's  floods 
and  its  impact  on  farmers  in  the  Midwest.    About  one-third  of  the  cropland  in 
Iowa  was  flooded  or  severely  damaged  by  the  floods  and  heavy  rain  this  year. 
The  corn  harvest  is  expected  to  be  918  million  bushes,  52  percent  below  last 
year's  record  1.9  billion  bushels.    Altogether,  crop  losses  are  estimated  at 
more  than  $2  billion. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  land  in  Iowa,  considered  some  of  the  richest  in  the 
country,  has  taken  a  real  toll.    Some  of  the  immediate  problems  are  soil 
erosion,  excess  debris  and  levee  problems.    Long  term  problems  or  concerns 
raised  by  farmers  include  not  being  able  to  meet  their  conservation  compliance 
plans  by  January  1,  1995.    The  excessive  rain  since  the  fall  of  1992,  has  made 
it  virtually  impossible  for  farmers  to  stay  on  schedule  with  their  conservation 
plans. 

I  want  to  thank  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  for  the 
flexibility  the  Department  has  given  Midwest  farmers.    But  now  that  the  crop 
is  harvested  and  the  damage  is  revealed,  Iowa  farmers  will  continue  to  need 
flexibility  to  get  through  this  next  year. 

I  request  the  USDA  to  comment  on  the  status  of  the  funding  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  soil  conservation  repairs.    Additionally,  I  am  interested  in  the 
USDA's  views  on  whether  additional  federal  assistance  is  needed  in  order  for 
farmers  to  adequately  restore  their  agricultural  land.    If  Representatives  of  the 
USDA  cannot  answer  these  questions  today,  I  would  request  answers  be 
submitted  to  me  in  writing  in  a  timely  fashion. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  glad  that  your  statements  praising  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  on  the  record  so  that  if  there  is  any  future  need  to  make 
reference  to  them  we  will  be  able  to  look  back.  I  only  correct  you 
in  this  regard,  I  did  not  graduate  from  this  committee,  I  withdrew 
passing,  and  went  on  to  another  course.  I  remember  fondly  sitting 
in  the  chair  right  in  front  of  you,  the  lower  level,  lower  rank,  and 
wondering  how  many  years  it  would  take  to  ever  get  to  the  upper 
level. 

Mr.  English.  Some  of  us  on  this  committee  are  still  wondering 
that. 

Thank  you,  Dick. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Messrs.  Chairmen,  I  would  like  to  thank  both  sub- 
committees for  taking  the  time  to  hold  this  hearing.  A  lot  of  people 
think  the  flood  is  over.  It  is  far  from  over. 

This  past  weekend,  I  flew  over  some  of  the  flooded  areas  in  my 
home  State.  We  are  making  progress  in  draining  some  of  the 
breached  levees.  We  now  have  some  of  the  transportation  restored 
and  that  of  course  is  important  to  families,  businesses,  and  farmers 
alike.  But  as  you  look  at  what  is  left  behind  once  these  farmlands 
have  been  drained,  you  find  quite  a  mess. 

This  year's  record  flooding  in  the  Midwest  has  made  1993  a  year 
that  will  never  be  forgotten.  Approximately  884,000  acres  of  Illinois 
cropland,  some  of  the  most  productive  com  and  soybean  acres  in 
the  world,  were  flooded.  The  bill  for  crop  damage  has  already  ex- 
ceeded $400  million  in  my  home  State  alone.  Illinois  farm  building 
damage  is  estimated  at  $110  million. 

Let  me  also  interject  at  this  point,  I  have  never  been  through 
anything  like  that.  I  hope  I  am  never  through  anything  like  it 
again.  But  I  want  to  salute  the  men  and  women  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels,  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  try  to  do  their 
best  under  very  trying  circumstances. 

I  have  found  the  Federal  agencies,  USDA,  FEMA,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  many  others,  to  be  responsive  throughout  this  crisis.  And 
although  there  is  a  lot  of  frustration  because  people  would  like  to 
get  their  lives  back  into  order  again  and  back  to  the  normal  course 
of  things,  I  think  most  people  would  concede  that  the  Federal  agen- 
cies have  really  tried  to  do  their  very  best.  We  have  had  good  co- 
opefation  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  which  is  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well.  People  have  really  set  aside  any  partisan  concerns 
here  in  an  effort  to  try  to  resolve  the  difficulties. 

The  reason  I  come  to  you  today  is  that,  as  we  know,  this  crisis 
is  far  from  over.  And  for  a  lot  of  farmers,  looking  to  the  spring  of 
1994,  there  are  genuine  causes  of  concern.  In  one  county  in  my  dis- 
trict, Pike  County,  the  local  ASCS  office  estimates  5,000  to  6,000 
acres  of  farmland  remain  underwater.  Standing  water  and  cropland 
inundation  continues  to  cause  real  problems.  The  farmers  I  talked 
to  are  concerned  about  large  deposits  of  sand  and  silt,  measuring 
up  to  3  feet  in  some  areas,  and  standing  water  that  will  prevent 
them  from  planting  a  crop  in  1994. 

It  raises  a  myriad  of  questions.  Some  of  the  universities  in  their 
area  have  come  forward  and  said  they  would  like  to  try  to  work 


with  the  Federal  Government,  to  analyze  what  was  left  behind. 
Farmers  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  farming  a  particular  plot  of 
land  came  to  believe  they  understood  that  plot  of  land  and  what 
was  there  and  what  they  would  use  to  plant  on  it  and  be  effective. 
And  now  all  the  rules  have  changed. 

What  is  left  behind  is  totally  unknown  and  foreign  to  them.  And 
I  think  it  is  reasonable  that  we  try  to  establish  from  a  research 
viewpoint,  what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  future  in  a  responsible 
way. 

This  past  summer.  Secretary  Espy  did  something  that  I  think 
was  very  valuable  and  might  be  instructive  as  to  what  we  should 
consider  in  the  future.  He  extended  the  0/92  program  to  cover  those 
farmers  affected  by  severe  flooding  who  were  unable  to  plant. 

The  Secretary's  expansion  of  the  program  allowed  1,310  Illinois 
farms  to  enroll  over  50,000  acres  of  cropland.  In  my  district,  378 
farms  enrolled  over  11,000  acres  in  the  0/92  program  under  pre- 
vented planting. 

Pike  County,  which  I  referred  to  earlier,  estimated  that  more 
than  66,000  acres,  20  percent  of  their  cropland,  will  not  be  able  to 
be  planted  this  spring  due  to  flood-related  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  subcommittee  and  the  Department  to 
reevaluate  the  0/92  program  and  to  work  together  to  make  changes 
in  the  program  to  accommodate  farmers  who  may  be  prevented 
from  planting  in  1994. 

Another  USDA  program  that  would  be  useful  to  flood-affected 
areas  is  the  wetlands  reserve  program.  The  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice estimates  that  over  500,000  acres  of  cropland  in  nine  States  will 
be  out  of  production  for  an  extended  period  of  time  because  of  the 
floods.  Some  of  this  land  will  most  likely  not  go  back  into  agricul- 
tural production. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  understand  that  some  cropland  will  be 
out  of  production  next  year  due  to  standing  water,  silt,  sand,  and 
debris  left  behind.  However,  some  of  the  land  is  permanently  dam- 
aged and  no  longer  suitable  for  production  agriculture.  When  levees 
were  breached,  raging  flood  waters  scarred  cropland  with  massive 
holes  and  ditches,  some  up  to  50-feet  deep. 

I  flew  over  the  Nutwood  levee  which  is  in  my  district  on  the  Illi- 
nois River. 

Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  we  have  been  draining  this  levee  so 
that  the  folks  in  Calhoun  County  are  no  longer  isolated.  And  they 
are  pumping  some  350,000  gallons  a  minute  out  of  this  land  with 
massive  pumps.  And  yet,  as  you  go  over  it  and  see  all  the  progress 
made,  you  can  still  see  these  potholes  and  ponding  effects  that  will 
be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  Illinois,  it  is  estimated  that  10  percent  of  the  State's  1  million 
acres  of  wetlands  were  lost  due  to  severe  flooding.  In  the  Midwest, 
the  estimate  is  25  percent  of  wetland  acres  which  were  destroyed. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear,  as  you  reported,  Mr.  English,  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  the  release  of  the  remaining  $25  million 
of  watershed  and  flood  prevention  operations  funding  made  avail- 
able by  congressional  action  in  the  supplemental  appropriation. 
This  emergency  wetlands  reserve  program  will  help  replenish  the 
State's  wetlands  acreage  and  ensure  wetlands  for  the  future. 


In  addition  to  the  emergency  program,  I  am  going  to  ask  Sec- 
retary Espy  to  examine  the  possibility  of  giving  special  consider- 
ation to  the  flood-affected  States  for  enrollment  in  the  wetlands  re- 
serve program.  You  may  recall  that  this  year's  appropriation  bill 
extended  that  program  to  another  11  States  with  an  additional  $75 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  like  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  this  joint  hearing  and  to  also  thank  the  sub- 
committees for  their  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  which  I  chair. 

I  see  my  colleague.  Congressman  Volkmer,  who  has  endured  this 
flood  in  his  district,  as  I  have,  and  my  friend.  Chairman  de  la 
Garza,  who  has  worked  very  closely  with  us  to  make  certain  we 
came  up  with  a  program  that  was  good,  to  try  to  resolve  all  of  the 
difficulties  that  we  face  from  this  disaster. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Durbin  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  English.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dick.  And,  too,  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  in  trying  to  make 
sure  that  we  ease  this  burden  as  much  as  we  possibly  can  with 
those  who  have  suffered  so  much.  So  we  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend you  and  we  look  forward  to  working  in  cooperation  with  you 
in  the  future.  So  thank  you  again. 

I  want  to  recognize  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Chair- 
man de  la  Garza,  for  any  statement  or  comments  he  would  care  to 
make. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  always 
welcome  our  distinguished  colleague.  Chairman  Durbin,  before  the 
committee.  He  and  I  and  others  have  been  discussing  the  problem 
that  we  find  ourselves  faced  with.  I  appreciate  his  interest.  And  if 
there  is  to  be  a  legislative  solution,  or  some  legislation  needed,  we 
will  have  to  rely  on  him  for  assistance  and  I  know  that  he  has  al- 
ways been  there  for  us. 

I  will  have  some  questions  later  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  English.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Volkmer. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  I  just  want  to  acknowledge  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  done  a  yeoman's  job  in  trying  to  bring  some  help 
out  there.  And  one  of  the  things  I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct  these  re- 
marks to  you  and  to  the  other  members  here. 

I  think  we  need  to  revisit  the  0/92  or  0/85  programs.  Because  the 
changes,  the  way  I  see  it,  the  changes  we  made  in  that  program 
in  the  deficit  reduction  package  are  going  to  adversely  affect  many 
of  these  farmers  out  there,  that  is  really  going  to  be  the  only  pro- 
gram that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  utilize  next  year.  And  if  we 
are  not  able  to  do  it  they  have  no  program  to  help  them.  And  they 
are  going  to  go  without  income. 

I  can  give  you  an  example  of  someone  in  my  State,  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  some  in  the  gentleman's  from  Illinois.  I  have  some  of  my 
farmers  that  had  their  1992  crop  out  in  the  bins,  or  in  the  ele- 
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vators,  not  insured.  And  the  flood  came  and  took  their  1992  crop, 
the  flood  took  their  1993  crop. 

Now,  if  we  don't  give  them  a  1994  crop,  I  don't  know  how  long 
those  farmers  are  going  to  be  able  to  last.  So  we  need  to  really  ad- 
dress that.  And  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
working  together  on  this. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  my  colleague,  and  I  think  both  of  us  have 
farmers  who  really  are  on  the  edge,  at  this  point.  And  if  we  don't 
find  a  way  to  keep  them  in  business,  it  certainly  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  farming  or  many  of  the  areas  that  we  represent.  They 
have  gone  through  something  that  is  extraordinary  and  unpredict- 
able. I  think  most  of  us  understand  in  supporting  the  supplemental 
appropriation  for  flood  disaster,  that  we  are  trying  to  take  that 
extra  step  and  go  the  extra  mile  to  help  them  out. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  just  want  to  join  in  with  my  colleagues  in  thank- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  insights.  The  State  of  Illi- 
nois has  suffered  mightily  through  this  flood  experience,  and  Mr. 
Durbin  has  been  a  great  friend  of  American  agriculture.  I  know 
that  as  we  proceed,  not  only  with  the  review  of  the  current  re- 
sponse to  this  flood,  but  the  upcoming  debate  on  how  to  in  the  fu- 
ture address  disasters  of  every  kind,  as  we  struggle  with  the  disas- 
ter program  vis-a-vis  crop  insurance,  and  how  to  finally  resolve 
that  controversy,  I  know  the  gentleman  will  be  playing  a  leading 
role,  along  with  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  in  helping  to  come 
up  with  a  better  approach  than  what  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
where,  frankly,  we  have  funneled  a  couple  different  programs,  and 
neither  one  of  them  has  worked  as  effectively  as  we  would  like. 
And  most  of  our  farmers,  I  think  are  crying  out  for  a  risk-manage- 
ment tool  that  works,  that  is  reliable,  that  reduces  the  paperwork, 
and  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  disaster  that  might  take  place 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  If  they  have  a  loss,  they  have  a  loss. 
And  that  is  for  the  future,  but  it  is  something  that  this  disaster  re- 
minds us  of  the  urgency  to  proceed  with. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  contribution  today. 

Mr.  Durbin.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  call  Mr.  Jeffrey  Vonk,  Mr.  Randy  Weber,  and 
Mr.  Kyle  Vickers  to  the  table. 

As  usual,  I  think  the  best  procedure  is  to  begin  with  Mr.  Vonk, 
then  to  Mr.  Vickers  and  have  everyone  include  testimony  before 
questions  from  the  subcommittees. 

Mr.  Vonk. 

STATEMENT  OF  JEFFREY  R.  VONK,  STATE  CONSERVATIONIST, 
IOWA,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE, 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
BRUCE  R.  WEBER,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR,  AG- 
RICULTURAL STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  Vonk.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  both  chairmen  and  the  subcommittees  for  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  today  and  discuss  both  the  impact  of  the  mid- 
western  floods  on  the  land  and  the  subsequent  actions  taken  by 
USD  A  in  response  to  the  flood  of  1993. 

My  name  is  Jeffrey  Vonk  and  I  am  the  State  Conservationist  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Along  with  me 


today  is  Randy  Weber,  Associate  Administrator  of  the  ASCS  lo- 
cated here  in  Washington. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  ask  that  the  submitted  testimony 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  I  will  try  to  summarize  that  brief- 
ly- 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  testimony  is  received  for  the  record. 

Mr.  VONK.  As  you  know,  the  flood  of  1993  was  one  of  the  most 
devastating  natural  catastrophes  ever  to  strike  North  America.  We 
estimate  that  some  12.8  million  acres  of  land  were  inundated  in 
the  nine  Midwestern  States  hardest  hit.  And  in  addition,  we  esti- 
mate that  the  storms  affected  40  million  acres  of  highly  erodible 
cropland,  many  of  which  suffered  severe  erosion. 

For  example,  in  flooded  areas,  farmers  are  addressing  at  this 
point  in  time,  cleanup  of  debris,  the  deposition  of  silt  and  sand  that 
was  caused  by  breaks  in  the  levee  systems,  and  having  to  make  de- 
cisions at  this  point  on  what  to  do  with  the  large  scour  areas  which 
were  created  by  flood  waters. 

An  example  of  the  extent  of  those  damages  can  be  found  in  Mis- 
souri where  we  estimate  that  some  81,500  acres  along  the  Missouri 
River  have  been  damaged  by  scouring.  Some  of  these  scour  holes, 
as  the  Congressman  from  Illinois  mentioned,  have  a  depth  of  up  to 
50-feet  deep.  We  also  estimate  that  in  Missouri  alone,  some 
455,000  acres  along  that  river  have  been  damaged  by  sand  depos- 
its. These  deposits  range  from  a  few  inches  in  depth,  to  depths  ex- 
ceeding 6  feet. 

I  have  brought  along,  if  you  are  interested,  about  six  slides  that 
kind  of  demonstrate  some  of  the  severity  of  the  impacts  of  the 
flood. 

[Showing  slides.! 

Mr.  VONK.  This  basically  is  one  of  the  levee  breaks,  and  you  can 
see  the  massive  amount  of  water  and  silt  that  was  deposited  as  the 
water  rushed  in  carrying — it  was  heavily  laden  with  sand  and  silt, 
and  as  the  velocity  slows  down,  that  dropped  out  and  settled  into 
the  floodplain  areas. 

Here  is  another  example  of  that.  Can  you  see  just  how  severe 
and  how  deep  in  some  areas  of  the  Midwest  that  deposition  is?  This 
land  may  never  be  reclaimed  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  cost  of 
removing  and  trying  to  incorporate  that  sand  and  silt  are 
uncalculable  at  this  point  in  time. 

Another  example  of  just  how  deep  and  how  serious  this  has 
been — across  almost  all  the  Midwest  major  river  basins,  suffered 
this  kind  of  damage.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  at  this  point 
in  time,  is  trying  to  get  out  as  much  as  possible  and  document 
these  areas,  how  deep  the  sand  is;  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
a  look  at  exactly  what  impact  that  has  had  on  the  soil  structure 
and  the  future  use  of  those  resources. 

This  is  one  of  those  scour  areas.  As  the  water  rushed  in — gen- 
erally these  are  probably  located  closer  to  the  levees  themselves — 
it  created  currents  such  that  it  scoured  down,  and  as  I  said  earlier, 
up  to  depths  of  50  feet,  in  some  cases.  These  areas,  to  be  reclaimed 
for  agriculture,  obviously  will  create  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
in  sediment  and  fill,  and  the  expense  will  be  incredible. 

With  that,  I  will  continue  briefly.  In  the  upland  areas,  farmers 
with  highly  erodible  lands  face  the  problem  of  repairing  and  doing 
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maintenance  on  the  existing  conservation  structures,  cleaning  sedi- 
ment and  debris  from  terraces  and  waterways,  and  installing  new 
conservation  control  practices.  Numerous  conservation  practices 
scheduled  for  implementation  in  1993  have  been  delayed  due  to  the 
extremely  wet  conditions.  And  availability  of  contractors  to  install 
all  these  practices  is  also  a  concern. 

In  Iowa,  for  example,  we  estimate  that  severe  erosion  occurred 
on  2.4  million  acres  of  cropland,  leaving  $12  to  $15  million  in  dam- 
ages to  conservation  practices  alone.  These  estimates  also  indicate 
that  some  $30  million  in  flood  damages  where  the  emergency  wa- 
tershed protection  program  can  be  used,  occurred. 

With  regard  to  the  emergency  watershed  protection  program,  the 
predominance  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  activities  in  the 
Midwest  flood  cleanup  come  under  that  program.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  is  to  safeguard  lives  and  property  that  are  in  jeopardy 
whenever  a  natural  disaster  has  occurred  that  has  caused  sudden 
severe  damage  in  the  watershed.  Once  a  local  sponsor  requests  as- 
sistance, the  Soil  Conservation  Service  provides  technical  and  fi- 
nancial aid  to  correct  problems  and  then  arranges  with  the  produc- 
ers and  contractors  to  install  the  required  remedies. 

The  1993  disaster  bill  appropriated  $60  million  for  this  program. 
And  of  this  amount,  $35  million  was  made  immediately  available 
to  the  States  to  begin  work.  And  just  this  week,  the  administration 
released  the  remaining  $25  million.  We  have  never,  to  this  point 
in  time,  had  to  slow  our  work  for  lack  of  money.  I  think  that  is 
something  important  to  mention. 

The  emergency  conservation  program  is  also  an  important  assist- 
ance program  for  our  producers.  The  disaster  bill  provided  $30  mil- 
lion in  supplemental  funds  for  that  program  to  assist  producers  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  farmland  in  areas  affected  by  the  Midwest 
floods. 

These  funds  will  remain  available  until  June  30,  1994.  Alloca- 
tions of  these  funds  have  been  made  to  the  States,  as  outlined  in 
the  testimony  submitted  for  the  record. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  minute  to  mention  the  emergency  wet- 
lands reserve  program.  Damages  associated  with  the  flooding  are 
more  than  just  crop  losses.  Croplands  and  wetlands  have  also  been 
adversely  impacted.  For  example,  in  Missouri,  we  estimate  that  25 
percent  of  the  existing  wetlands  along  the  Missouri  River  have 
been  damaged  or  destroyed  by  sediment.  In  addition,  new  wetland 
areas  have  been  created. 

The  major  result  of  the  flooding  is  it  has  created  many  opportuni- 
ties to  restore  previously  converted  wetlands,  and  in  recognition  of 
this,  the  1993  disaster  bill  provided  the  authority  for  the  Secretary 
to  implement  an  emergency  wetland  reserve  or  easement  purchase 
program. 

At  present,  we  are  prepared  to  implement  this  program.  We  have 
received  the  delegation  of  authority  for  the  program  from  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  implementing  rules  are  going  through  the  normal 
0MB  review  process  and  are  expected  to  be  cleared  very  soon. 
From  within  the  total  of  the  $60  million  appropriated  in  the  disas- 
ter bill  for  the  EWP  program,  $15  million  will  be  reserved  for  this 
purpose.  We  expect  producer  interest  to  be  very  high,  and  in  fact 
we,  in  anticipation  of  this  program  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  have 
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begun  working  with  a  group  of  landowners  where  a  levee  failed  in 
one  of  our  levee  districts,  and  we  believe  we  are  close  to  reaching 
agreement  in  implementing  this  program  on  a  3,000-acre  levee  dis- 
trict. 

I  brought  some  color  photographs  that  I  would  ask  be  circulated 
for  the  members  to  see  that. 

There  is  also  potential  assistance,  as  has  been  mentioned,  from 
programs  such  as  the  50/85,  0/85,  0/92,  those  types  of  commodity 
programs.  And  rather  than  review  the  specifics  of  those  programs 
at  this  point  in  time,  I  would  ask  that  Mr.  Weber  take  any  ques- 
tions that  members  have  when  we  finish. 

The  impact  of  the  floods  on  conservation  compliance  is  also  very 
severe.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the  1985  and  1990  farm  bills  made 
the  eligibility  for  certain  farm  benefit  programs  contingent  on  the 
application  of  sound  conservation  practices.  The  workload  associ- 
ated with  conservation  compliance  provisions  is  tremendous.  And 
in  terms  of  practices,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  national  work- 
load associated  with  these  provisions  is  located  in  the  flood-affected 
States.  We  estimate  that  40-million  acres  of  highly  erodible  crop- 
land may  be  impacted — may  have  been  impacted  by  the  storms, 
and  that  some  350,000  to  400,000  producers  with  highly  erodible 
croplands  were  affected. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
State  conservationists,  have  and  are  using  the  authority  to  grant 
variances  to  producers  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  compliance 
plan  requirements  on  schedule  due  to  weather  problems.  The  re- 
cent history  of  the  USDA  disaster  assistance  programs  has  been 
very  important  to  the  Nation  in  addressing  conservation  and  eco- 
nomic needs  in  the  wake  of  natural  disasters. 

The  Midwest  flood  cleanup,  however,  presents  us  with  one  of  our 
largest  challenges  and  we  are  working  to  meet  the  urgent  conserva- 
tion and  economic  needs  of  thousands  of  concerned  and  threatened 
citizens.  We  are  working  with  FEMA  at  centralized  assistance  cen- 
ters to  coordinate  services,  and  we  are  also  making  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  coordinate  our  flood  recovery  work  with  all  State  and  local 
agencies,  as  well  as  with  private  citizen  groups. 

There  are  three  items  that  I  would  like  to  stress  as  I  close:  First, 
we  have  the  authority  that  we  need  to  get  the  job  done.  I  believe 
we  are  on  top  of  the  situation  and  are  responding  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 

Second,  I  would  second  what  the  Congressman  from  Illinois  also 
told  the  subcommittees.  I  believe  that  the  cooperation  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  excellent.  And  that  goes  whether  we  are  talking 
about  interagency  cooperation  at  the  Federal  level,  as  well  as  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  private  groups. 

Finally,  I  think  we  all  need  to  realize  that  the  restoration  process 
will  be  long  and  will  be  an  ongoing  one.  We  must  realize  that  it 
will  take  time  to  heal  the  deep  wounds  that  were  caused  by  these 
floods. 

That  concludes  my  prepared  remarks,  and  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  today. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Vonk  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Next,  Mr.  Vickers. 

Your  entire  statement  is  received  for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  KYLE  VICKERS,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  MIS- 
SOURI DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  Vickers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  today  at  this  important 
joint  hearing  on  the  condition  of  farmland  adversely  impacted  by 
the  1993  flooding  of  the  Midwest.  My  name  is  Kyle  Vickers,  deputy 
director  of  the  Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  have 
been  working  primarily  on  flood  response  over  the  last  few  months. 

I  appear  today  on  behalf  of  the  Missouri  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Iowa  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Land  Stewardship. 

The  written  statements  of  Missouri  Director  Saunders  and  Iowa 
Secretary  Cochran  have  been  submitted  as  attachments  to  my  pre- 
pared statement  for  the  record.  I  would  ask  that  the  record  of  this 
hearing  remain  open  in  order  to  allow  the  Illinois  Director,  Becky 
Doyle,  to  submit  her  written  statement  for  the  record.  Today,  I  will 
just  summarize  the  positions  of  the  three  departments. 

The  Nation's  agricultural  heartland  experienced  the  worse  flood- 
ing in  history  during  1993.  Incessant,  torrential  rains  saturated 
soils,  filled  lakes  and  ponds  beyond  capacity,  and  sent  rivers  out  of 
their  banks  throughout  the  Midwest.  Many  miles  of  rivers  reached 
new  records  for  depth,  width,  and  damage.  More  than  12  million 
acres  of  agricultural  crops  in  nine  Midwestern  States  were  de- 
stroyed or  severely  damaged,  along  with  thousands  of  homes  on 
farms  and  in  small  communities  by  the  floods  of  1993. 

Millions  of  acres  suffered  major  damages  from  erosion,  siltation, 
compaction  and  other  effects  of  the  torrential  rains  and  raging 
river  currents.  The  violent  power  of  the  1993  flood  was  unprece- 
dented and  has  resulted  in  incredible  damage  to  some  of  the  most 
productive  farmland  in  the  world. 

Like  no  year  before,  the  heavy  rains  and  associated  weather 
problems  of  1993  have  resulted  in  a  unique  set  of  agricultural  cir- 
cumstances. Delayed  planting,  poor  seasonal  growing  conditions, 
cropland  erosion,  flooded  fields,  and  an  early  freeze  have  all  con- 
tributed to  conditions  in  the  rural  Midwest  that  have  left  farmers 
facing  economic  and  natural  hardships  previously  unimagined. 

Recovery  will  be  difficult  for  those  affected.  And  in  some  cases  re- 
covery will  take  years.  For  some  it  will  be  impossible.  Damages  to 
crops  have  left  many  farmers  facing  financial  hardships  that  will 
make  it  difficult  to  repair  their  land  and  their  homes.  And  many 
will  be  unable  to  repair  their  damaged  levees  or  cropland  in  time 
to  plant  next  spring. 

In  fact,  floodwaters  have  not  receded  from  the  flooded  farmland 
and  may  not  do  so  before  next  spring.  Many  farmers  will  find  it 
impossible  to  retain  their  bottomland  fields.  For  those  who  can, 
they  will  face  damaged  lands  and  reduced  productivity.  Congress 
and  USDA  must  look  beyond  conventional  programs  and  develop 
new  and  innovative  solutions.  USDA  should  work  with  farmers, 
State  departments  of  agriculture,  farm  organizations  and  other  in- 
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terested  parties  to  collectively  address  problems  and  develop  solu- 
tions. 

The  first  step  in  recovery  is  to  repair  the  levees  wherever  it  is 
logistically  and  economically  possible,  and  give  farmers  and  others 
some  protection  from  the  frequent  flooding  which  will  otherwise 
occur.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  already  repairing  some  lev- 
ees, and  we  hope  that  some  additional  levees  may  be  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance  from  the  corps.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
will  have  responsibility  for  secondary  levees  along  the  major  rivers 
and  for  primary  levees  along  the  tributaries. 

However,  they  are  woefully  underfunded  for  that  responsibility. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  vulnerable  to  flooding  until  those  levees  are 
repaired.  Farmers  are  also  faced  with  some  very  difficult  decisions 
over  the  next  few  months.  As  the  Federal  Government  makes 
choices  about  levee  repair  and  community  relocation,  farmers  will 
be  making  tough  choices  about  their  land.  Some  will  be  able  to  re- 
store it  given  time  and  some  financial  assistance. 

With  some  incentives,  some  farmers  may  decide  to  turn  portions 
of  their  farms  into  restored  wetlands,  wildlife  habitat  or  to  plant 
trees.  The  alternative  uses,  if  properly  funded,  could  have  signifi- 
cant value  for  wildlife  in  a  critical  management  area  and  for  flood 
mitigation  throughout  the  watershed,  and  could  provide  farmers 
with  income  alternatives  to  traditional  agricultural  uses. 

Federal  programs  have  provided  much  assistance  that  will  en- 
able some  farmers  to  survive  the  floods  of  1993.  However,  many  of 
the  problems  caused  by  the  flooding  will  require  long-term  atten- 
tion if  Midwest  agriculture  and  its  natural  resources  are  to  com- 
pletely recover. 

The  departments  of  agriculture  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois 
recommend  the  following  suggestions:  One,  increase  maximum  as- 
sistance in  the  emergency  conservation  program  from  64  percent  to 
90  percent.  This  would  make  the  ECP  program  equitable  with 
other  Federal  disaster  assistance  programs;  two,  assure  adequate 
resources  to  meet  all  funding  needs  under  the  emergency  water- 
shed program;  three,  immediately  implement  emergency  rules  to 
permit  farmers  to  enroll  flooded  acres  into  the  emergency  wetlands 
reserve  program;  four,  provide  sufficient  funding  to  enroll  more 
acres  into  the  emergency  wetland  reserve  program;  five,  provide 
additional  funding  to  enable  SCS  to  repair  or  rebuild  damaged  sec- 
ondary levees  along  major  rivers  and  primary  levees  along  tribu- 
taries under  Public  Law  81-516;  six,  extend  conservation  compli- 
ance deadlines,  or  permit  modification  of  conservation  plans  as  nec- 
essary for  farmers  who  are  unable  to  meet  current  requirements 
and  deadlines,  as  a  result  of  flood  damages;  seven,  modify  regula- 
tions for  the  0/92  or  0/85  programs  so  that  land  damaged  by  the 
flood  of  1993  that  was  previously  cropped — eligible  for  annual  pro- 
grams; we  believe  the  current  regulations  may  prohibit  severely 
damaged  land  from  eligibility;  eight,  reinstate  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  to  enable  farmers  to  enroll  acres  buried  under  sand 
and  silt  that  are  not  eligible  for  wetlands  reserve;  and  nine,  con- 
sider modifications  in  the  Federal  crop  insurance  program  that 
would  address  both  flood  mitigation  and  environmental  concerns 
while  protecting  farm  income. 
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We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  these  two  sub- 
committees to  offer  our  recommendations.  Please  do  not  allow  the 
passage  of  time  to  blur  the  vision  of  flooded  lands,  damaged  homes, 
and  farm  families  in  despair.  Our  rural  people  continue  to  have 
flood  recovery  needs  and  it  is  imperative  that  USDA  and  Congress 
invest  in  our  agricultural  economy  to  enable  rural  people  to  rebuild 
their  lives  and  agricultural  infrastructure. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Vickers  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  testimony. 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  I  wonder,  having  come 
in  late,  do  you  have  any  opening  remarks  or  questions  you  would 
like  to  direct  to  these  individuals? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  that  the  staff  has  handed  me  my  questions  in  the 
nick  of  time. 

We  have  seen  the  press  reports  that  it  may  take  some  of  the 
farmland  several  years  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  severe  flooding 
in  1993.  I  think  that  is  obvious,  so  I  guess  my  question  would  be, 
do  you  agree  with  that?  A  simple  nod  of  the  head  would  be  appro- 
priate, I  think. 

Let  the  record  show  all  three  nodded  up  and  down. 

Mr.  Vonk,  you  indicated  in  your  testimony,  SCS  has  existing  au- 
thority to  grant  a  variance  to  farmers  whose  ability  to  meet  con- 
servation compliance  deadlines  has  been  affected  by  the  1993  flood- 
ing. My  question  is:  Is  that  a  national  policy,  is  it  being  uniformly 
applied  across  the  States? 

Mr.  VONK.  The  answer  to  your  first  question  is,  yes,  it  is  a  na- 
tional policy.  All  State  conservationists  have  that  authority.  As  to 
whether  it  is  being  uniformly  applied,  my  guess  is  that  the  broad 
guidelines  that  are  laid  out  of  how  we  would  apply  that  are  uni- 
form and  are  being  followed.  The  specifics  of  how  each  State  con- 
servationist deals  with  that  authority  may  have  some  variation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  document  produced  by  your  Iowa 
office  entitled,  "Guidelines  for  Conservation  Compliance."  In  that 
document  it  states  that  all  application  and  repair  work  should  be 
completed  no  later  than  1996.  My  question  is,  does  this  mean  that 
the  variances  will  not  be  extended  beyond  1996  for  final  implemen- 
tation of  conservation  plans  no  matter  what  circumstances  a  farm- 
er might  face? 

Mr.  VONK.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  will  depend  on  the  weather 
conditions  that  we  face  in  1994  and  1995.  Our  expectation,  of 
course,  and  the  goal  of  conservation  compliance  was  to  have  all  this 
work  done  by  1995.  The  expectation  that  the  agency  has  is  that 
producers  will  continue  to  make  progress  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity, both  given  weather  factors  as  well  as  their  economic  ability. 

The  document  that  you  are  referring  to,  Congressman,  is  indeed 
a  document  that  was  developed  by  our  conservation  coalition  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  consisting  of  a  whole  range  of  commodity,  farm  rep 
organizations,  and  ranging  on  to,  at  that  session,  we  had  the  Sierra 
Club  represented. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Guidelines  for  Conservation  Compliance 

on  ivet  and  flooded  tracts 


USDA  Soil  Coaservation  Service 


Des  Moines.  Iowa 


Rains  delay  Conservation  Compliance 

Heavy  rains  across  Iowa  since  the  fall  of  1992  have 
made  it  virtually  impossible  for  many  landowners  to 
stay  on  schedule  with  their  conservation  work. 
Conservation  practices  recently  installed  such  as 
terraces  and  grassed  waterways  were  severely  dam- 
aged by  heavy  rains  and  flooding.  Wet  conditions 
prevented  construction  and  seeding  of  new  conser- 
vation practices,  stunted  crop  growth,  forced  some 
producers  to  harvest  com  for  silage,  and  reduced 
the  amount  of  crop  residues  on  the  soil  surface.  And 
cold  weather  destroyed  many  forages,  throwing  crop 
rotation  patterns  off. 

What  is  expected 

Conservation  compliance  guidelines  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  require  landowners  to 
complete  conservation  practices  according  to  a 
planned  schedule,  making  steady  progress  until 
December  31.  1994  when  all  needed  conservation 
practices  are  to  be  applied  to  the  land. 

While  the  weather  has  severely  altered  many 
schedules  for  completing  conservation  work,  the 
USDA  still  expects  landowners  who  wish  to  continue 
to  participate  in  USDA  programs  to  make  reason- 
able efforts  to  apply  conservation  practices  as 
closely  to  their  original  schedules  as  possible. 


"No  one  can  question  that  heavy  rains  and 
flood  damages  have  been  severe  and  a 
disaster  for  Iowa  agriculture.  As  bad  as  it 
has  been,  however,  it  doesn't  serve  as  a 
reason  to  ignore  environmental  concerns. 
Producers  should  plan  to  do  what  they  can 
to  get  back  on  track  with  planned 
conservation  practices." 
JeJfVonk.  State  Conservationist,  SOS 


Review  by  agriculture,  environmental 
groups 

The  guidelines  on  this  procedure  to  deal  with 
extreme  weather  conditions  as  they  apply  to  conser- 
vation compliance  were  discussed  and  agreed  with 
in  principle  on  September  17,  1993  by  representa- 
tives of  the  following  groups: 

USDA  Soil  Conser\'ation  Service 

Iowa  Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District  Commissioners 

Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Iowa  Com  Growers  Association 

Iowa  Soybean  Association 

Iowa  Chapter.  Sierra  Club 

USDA  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 

Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Land 
Stewardship.  Division  of  Soil  Conservation 
Extension  Service 


Schedule  for  wet  and  flooded  tracts 

Conservation  work  that  was  scheduled  for  1993  and 
1994  may  have  to  be  delayed,  however,  here  are 
some  guidelines  to  follow  if  you  plan  to  change  your 
conservation  compliance  schedule. 

•  Practices  scheduled  to  be  completed  before 
September.  1992.  must  be  applied  as  scheduled 
and  maintained. 

•  Fields  normally  protected  by  crop  residues  that 
were  harvested  as  silage  in  1993.  or  field  where 
crops  were  destroyed  for  the  0-92  program  must 
be  protected  with  some  type  of  ground  cover — 
unless  silage  was  harvested  in  strips  or  there  is 
more  than  50%  ground  cover  from  residue, 
weeds,  etc.  A  good  option  is  planting  a  cover 
crop  this  fall  (cereal  rye  at  a  rate  of  1 .5  bushels 
per  acre  or  winter  wheat  at  2  bushels  per  acre.) 
The  cover  crop  should  be  drilled  (no-till  pre- 
ferred) or  broadcast  seeded  as  soon  after  harvest 
as  possible,  burying  as  little  residue  as  possible. 
No-till  drilling  is  especialy  encouraged  if  cover 
crop  is  seeded  after  October  1 5.  Efforts  to  estab- 
lish ground  cover  should  be  documented  with 
receipts  for  seed  and  other  records.  Leaving 
bare  soil  through  winter  is  not  acceptable. 

•On  fields  with  ruts  or  compaction  caused  by  wet 
conditions  at  harvest  or  planting,  no  compliance 
variance  will  be  needed  for  operations  to  fill  in 
ruts  or  till  compacted  areas.  However,  only  the 
portion  of  the  field  with  ruts  or  compaction 
should  be  disturbed,  since  this  tillage  is  likely  to 
reduce  crop  residue  to  levels  below  those 
required  by  the  conservation  plan. 

•  Burying  or  destroying  crop  residue  by  grazing 
will  not  be  an  acceptable  reason  for  lack  of  crop 
residue. 

•  If  alfalfa  or  other  meadow  in  a  crop  rotation  was 
destroyed  because  of  early  freeze,  etc.  there 
must  be  visual  evidence  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  return  to  the  rotation.  One  of  several 
fields  would  be  expected  to  be  seeded  to  oats  or 
meadow  in  1994.  for  example.  Planting  all 
fields  to  row  crops  is  not  acceptable. 

•  FYactices  already  applied  but  damaged  by  heavy 
rains  or  wet  conditions  must  be  repaired  or 
maintained  in  1994. 

•  FYactices  normally  applied  at  or  before  planting 
(contouring,  field  borders,  rotations,  conserva- 
tion tillage,  no-till,  etc.)  must  be  applied  in  1994. 
Systems  leaving  the  soil  bare  after  planting 
are  not  acceptable. 

•  If  it  IS  impractical,  because  of  the  amount  of 
repair  work  required  for  existing  practices,  to 
establish  practices  scheduled  for  1993  or  1994 
in  1994.  they  may  be  delayed  until  1995  or  later, 
if  repairs  and  maintenance  are  made  to  existing 
practices  in  1994.  This  "new"  conservation  work 
will  be  done  according  to  a  schedule  and 
requires  "new"  application  each  year,  scheduled 
in  the  same  se(|uencc  and  lime  frame  as  the 
original  plan.  All  application  and  repair  should 
be  completed  no  later  than  1996. 
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steps  for  farmers  to  take 

The  Soil  Conservation  Sei-vice  is  urging  rarmcrs 
who  had  a  problem  witli  flooding  or  wetness  on 
highly  erodiblc  land  to  take  the  following  steps: 

Scout  fields  now.  before  harvest,  to  find 

1  damaged  conservation  practices.  Apply  to 
ASCS  now  for  emergency  cost-share  funds 
to  repair  practices. 

_     Leave  as  much  crop  residue  on  crop  fields 

2  this  fall  as  possible.  If  ruts  or  compaction 
are  problems  and  tillage  could  help,  limit  the 
tillage  to  the  rutted  or  wheel -compacted 
areas.  Many  experts  recommend  doing  noth- 
ing in  compacted  areas  because  the  soil  will 
still  be  wet  and  compaction  will  get  worse.  If 
silage  is  harvested,  harvest  in  strips  or  plant 
a  cover  crop. 

_     If  weather  and  time  allows,  seed  waterways, 

3  field  borders,  and  buffer  strips  this  fall  after 
harvest.  Do  any  other  conservation  work 
called  for  in  the  plan  that  weather  will  allow. 

.     Review  plans  for  the  set  aside  program. 

4  Consider  using  sites  where  repair  work  or 
new  practice  construction  is  scheduled  as 
set-aside  to  allow  for  summer  construction. 

_     Apply  all  of  the  practices  on  schedule  that 

5  are  normally  applied  at  or  before  planting 
(contouring,  field  borders,  rotations,  no-till, 
etc.) 

_     Next  spring  make  repair  of  conservation 

6  practices  the  first  priority.  Talk  to  conserva- 
tion contractors  early. 

_     E:stablish  as  many  of  the  1993  and  1994 
'      conservation  practices  as  conditions  allow. 
Outline  goals  in  a  revised  schedule  that  will 
call  for  all  practices  to  be  installed  by  the 
end  of  1995  or  earlier. 

_     If  any  tracts  of  your  land  are  chosen  for  a 
8     status  review  by  the  SCS.  Jointly  schedule 
all  the  conservation  practices  called  for  and 
plan  to  complete  them  according  to  the  new 
schedule. 


SCS  status  reviews 

Tracts  not  alTcctcd  by  wetness  or  Hooding  should  be 
on  schedule  writh  application  and  maintenance. 

When  completing  status  reviews  on  tracts 
selected  for  review  that  have  been  affected  by  flood- 
ing or  other  wet  conditions.  SCS  in  Iowa  will: 

•  Review  your  conservation  plan  with  you. 

•  Complete  a  Held  review  based  on  the  "Schedule 
for  wet  and  flooded  tracts'  section  on  the  front 
page  of  this  fact  sheet.  At  that  time,  SCS  will 
determine  on  a  case  by  case  basis  if  a  weather 
variance  will  be  granted.  SCS  will  help  schedule 
maintenance  and  repair  on  existing  practices 
and  re-schedule  new  practice  application.  You 
will  be  asked  to  sign  an  agreement  that  specifies 
a  new  schedule.  All  conservation  work  must  be 
completed  before  1996. 


All  programs  and  services  of  SCS  arc  offered  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  without  regard  to  race,  color,  national 
origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  marital  status,  or  handicap.  September  20.  1993 
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Mr.  VONK.  I  would  like  to  report  to  you  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  Sierra  Club,  and  the  Iowa  Corn  Growers  are  uni- 
formly in  support  of  the  policy  that  we  developed  there. 

It  is,  we  feel,  a  sound  policy.  What  we  are  asking  our  producers 
in  Iowa  to  do  is  to  stay  on  schedule  and  implement  all  of  the  man- 
agement-type practices,  those  that  are  not  costly  to  do,  such  things 
as  contour  farming  that  may  be  included  in  the  compliance  plans; 
the  seeding  of  buffer  strips,  some  of  those  things  that  are  less  cost- 
ly. Our  expectation  is  as  we  go  into  1994  and  go  out  to  the  field 
and  work  with  farmers,  that  those  practices  will  be  in  place  and 
on  schedule. 

What  we  are  trying  to  address  here,  through  this  policy  that  you 
referred  to,  is  the  construction  practices.  As  I  said  in  my  testimony, 
we  know  that  across  the  whole  Midwest,  some  of  those  practices 
suffered  severe  damage.  Our  first  priority,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  farmers'  first  priority  would  be  to  make  the  investment  and 
make  the  repairs  on  those  structures.  And  then  as  a  second  prior- 
ity, move  into  trying  to  get  back  on  schedule  in  the  compliance 
scheme  by  applying  those — or  as  of  this  point,  practices  that 
weren't  yet  applied. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  may  have  to  determine  what  magic  potion  you 
used  for  breakfast  in  regards  to  getting  the  Sierra  Club,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  others  to  agree  to  that.  And  maybe 
we  could  get  a  patent  on  that  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  had  another  question,  and  I  apologize  to  my  colleagues,  but  if 
I  could  have  their  indulgence. 

In  your  "guidelines"  document,  you  indicate,  "Leaving  the  soil 
bare  through  the  winter  is  not  acceptable."  And  you  require  the 
planting  of  a  cover  crop.  You  also  tell  farmers  that  in  1994,  next 
year,  they  must  follow  normally  applied  practices  and  that,  "Leav- 
ing the  soil  bare  after  planting  is  not  acceptable." 

Now,  given  the  fact  that  rains  have  continued  through  the  fall 
in  many  of  these  areas  and  that  there  are  predictions  that  any  sig- 
nificant rainfall  in  the  spring  could  precipitate  any  new  flooding, 
my  question  is,  aren't  farmers  faced  with  a  prospect  of  even  more 
problems  this  winter  and  spring  meeting  your  printed  require- 
ments? 

How  do  you  plan  to  deal  with  these  problems? 

Mr.  VONK.  Potentially,  farmers  could  face  a  problem  that  way. 
This  requirement  was  really  directed  at  those  producers  who  may 
feel  the  need  to  do  or  continue  to  do  what  we  would  term  "rec- 
reational tillage"  in  the  fall  after  harvest.  And  we  are  trying  to  get 
folks  who  have  agreed  with  us  in  the  planning  process  to  maintain 
a  level  of  residue  through  the  critical  months  of  the  year,  that  we 
are  trying  to  get  those  folks  to  pay  attention  to  what  they  agreed 
to  do. 

In  those  situations  where  there  was  no  crop  produced,  for  exam- 
ple, in  some  of  the  flooded  ground,  a  lot  of  that  probably  wouldn't 
be  subject  to  compliance  anyway.  But  if  there  was  for  some  reason 
no  crop  produced  and  no  opportunity  to  have  residue  available,  and 
indeed  because  of  the  wet  conditions  they  couldn't  go  out  and  get 
a  cover  crop  established  in  the  fall,  we  obviously  will  v/ork  with 
them. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  an  article  in  the  Farm  Journal,  the  Octo- 
ber issue,  by  Darrell  Smith,  which  is  a  pretty  good  article  that  I 
would  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  And  the  last 
thing  that  is  quoted  here  from  the  Department — I  don't  think  you 
said  it,  Randy,  but  somebody  said  it  down  there — "SCS  intends  to 
take  a  reasonable,  common  sense  approach  in  regard  to  what  hap- 
pened with  the  deluge  of  1993."  And  he  has  indicated  in  this  article 
that  "rains  did  $65  million  in  damage  to  conservation  practices  on 
40-million  acres  in  10  Midwestern  States." 

"Implementing  plans  by  1995  was  predicated  on  having  a  normal 
crop  here,"  and  it  quotes  Mr.  Carl  Reinhardt  of  SCS.  "SCS  does  not 
plan  to  extend  the  January  1,  1995  deadline  for  fully  implementing 
plans.  But  variances  will  be  granted." 

And  that  is  why  the  hearing  is  being  held,  that  is  why  the  chair- 
man is  interested,  that  is  why  Mr.  Johnson  is  interested  in  it. 

[The  article  follows:] 
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Rain  may  delay  your  HEL  plan 


■  For  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
(SCS)  and  farmers  attempting  to  imple- 
ment conservation  plans  on  highly 
erodible  land  (HEL),  the  deluge  of  1993 
was  like  being  slapped  in  the  face  as  a 
reward  for  making  their  very  best  ef- 
fort. An  early  estimate  indicates  rains 
did  $65  million  in  damage  to  conserva- 
tion practices  on  40  million  acres  in  10 
Midwestern  states. 

"Implementing  plans  by  1995  was 
predicated  on  having  normal  crop 
years."  says  Karl  Reinhardt  of  SCS's 
conservation  planning  division.  "Now, 
on  some  fields,  conditions  are  much 
worse  than  when  we  started." 

SCS  does  not  plan  to  extend  the  Jan. 
1.  1995,  deadline  for  fully  implement- 
ing plans.  But  variances  will  be  granted 
in  individual  cases. 

SCS  is  still  formulating  policy  on 
some  aspects  of  conservation  compli- 


ance, but  officials  are  offering  some 
guidance  for  getting  plans  back  on  track: 

•  Document  damage.  Let  your  local 
SCS  office  know  what  damage  you  sus- 
tained, even  if  you  already  have  re- 
paired it.  This  will  help  conservation- 
ists spot  damage  patterns,  such  as  many 
fields  lacking  required  levels  of  resi- 
due cover  or  many  waterways  washed 
out.  Then  variances  may  be  granted  for 
an  entire  county  or  state.  This  advice 
also  applies  if  you  have  low  residue 
levels  this  fall  (from  poor  crops)  or  are 
forced  to  leave  nits  during  harvest. 

•  Photograph  or  vuieolape serious  dam- 
age. If  you  had  existing  terraces  or  wa- 
terways destroyed,  were  prevented 
from  building  new  ones  or  had  tillage 
plans  disrupted,  you  may  be  so  far  be- 
hind schedule  that  you'll  still  need  a 
variance  a  year  or  two  from  now.  Pic- 
tures may  help  you  verify  that  rain  or 


flooding  in  1993  caused  the  delay.  TTiey 
could  be  most  helpful  in  peripheral 
counties  where  there  is  some  question 
as  10  how  serious  the  rain  damage  was. 

•  Revise  conservation  plans.  For  ex- 
ample, you  may  decide  it's  necessary 
to  plant  wheal  on  HEL  this  fall  to  get 
cover  on  the  land  and  provide  early 
cash  flow  next  season.  Getting  cover 
on  HEL  land  is  always  good,  says 
Reinhardt.  But  growing  that  wheat  will 
change  next  year's  cropping  sequence. 

•  Check  CRP  land.  If  cover  was  de- 
stroyed, it  must  be  replanted. 

•  Apply  for  costshuring  to  repair  dam- 
aged structures.  There  is  always  a  risk 
that  funds  could  run  short. 

•  Keep  SCS  informed  If  you  can't  af- 
ford to  rebuild  terraces  or  waterways, 
even  with  cost-sharing,  let  SCS  know 
so  you  can  consider  alternatives  and,  if 
necessary,  revise  your  plan. 

"SCS  intends  to  take  a  reasonable, 
commonsense  approach,"  says  Rein- 
hardt. "But  compliance  requirements 
won't  be  waived  or  reduced.  We  expect 
them  to  make  a  sincere  effort  to  imple- 
ment their  conservation  plans." 

— Darrell  Smith 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  contemplating  a  bill,  and 
the  bill  would  simply  back  off  the  January  1,  1995  "drop-dead" 
deadline.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  doing  that. 

I  have  a  county  out  in  my  district,  Sherman  County,  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  work,  and  effort  to  try  to 
work  with  a  county  that  is  designated  "highly  erodible  land."  That 
means  that  they  are  going  to  have  to  have  their  conservation  com- 
pliance by  January  1,  1995,  18  months. 

Now,  we  haven't  had  a  crop  in  4  years  in  some  areas  of  that 
county — that  is  hail,  flood,  and  a  freeze.  I  don't  know  where  the 
money  is  going  to  come  from  and  I  don't  know  where  the  money 
is  going  to  come  from  in  many  counties  in  similar  shape;  that  is 
1.5  million  feet  of  terraces  to  be  completed  in  Sherman  County  by 
December  1,  1994. 

They  have  enough  ACP  cost-share  money  to  complete  about  one- 
third  of  that,  or  500,000  feet  of  terraces.  Now,  we  are  either  going 
to  have  to  increase  the  ACP  cost-share  funds  available  to  not  only 
this  county  but  many  counties  all  around  the  country,  I  don't  know 
how  we  do  that  with  the  budget  restrictions,  or  we  are  going  to 
have  to  back  off  the  January  1  deadline. 

The  chairman  has  indicated  to  me  it  might  be  helpful  if  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  would  not  introduce  this  bill,  if  we  would 
work  with  the  USDA.  We  don't  want  to  get  into  what  is  an  adver- 
sarial situation  with  Ken  Cook  and  others,  who  would  probably 
blow  a  gasket  if,  in  fact,  a  bill  were  to  do  this.  So  it  is  imperative 
that  we  have  the  flexibility  to  get  through  this  as  best  we  can. 

Would  you  care  to  offer  any  comments  on  that.  Randy,  after  my 
tirade  here?  Pardon  me,  my  common  sense  suggestion. 

Mr.  Weber.  Certainly,  the  ACSC  will  work  with  SCS  on  this 
issue.  And  we  realize  what  the  statute  says,  but  we  also  under- 
stand that,  because  of  weather  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  fully 
meet  this,  and  we  certainly  will  be  looking  at  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  in  1994,  we  have  a  lot  of  residue  require- 
ments, we  have  a  lot  of  things  that  come  into  place.  And  I  remem- 
ber talking  about  the  past  SCS  troop  in  this  regard,  and  knew  we 
are  into  fining  farmers.  And  especially  after  the  hardship  that  we 
have  come  through,  I  surely  hope  that  we  don't  get  into  this  busi- 
ness. 

This  can  be  a  test  year  as  to  whether  we  put  a  lot  of  farmers  out 
of  business  through  a  very  hard-nosed  approach,  or  whether  we  use 
flexibility.  We  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  lawyers  and  a  lot  of  con- 
sultants very  rich  if  we  are  not  careful. 

So  my  admonition  is,  hopefully,  the  SCS  will  work  with  us.  I  am 
not  going  to  introduce  this  bill  during  this  particular  session,  but 
we  are  going  to  work  with  it  on  down  the  road. 

I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  English.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

I  want  to  recognize  the  chairman. 

Let  me  just  say,  though,  there  is  a  lot  of  controversy  with  regard 
to  the  point  the  gentleman  is  making.  I  for  one  have  some  serious 
reservations  about  that.  So  there  will  certainly  be  division  within 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Chairman  de  la  Garza. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I  appreciate  the  ranking  minority  member's  short  opening  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  didn't  get  to  talk  long  enough  on  NAFTA,  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  I — but  we  won,  so  I  am  not  going  to  push  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  follow  up  on  some  of  the 
questions  our  colleague  from  Kansas  had.  Your  statement,  Mr. 
Vonk,  says  we  are  on  top  of  the  situation,  we  are  responding  as  fast 
as  possible.  Cooperation  has  been  excellent.  We  have  seen  proof  of 
that,  interdepartmental,  intergovernmental,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning we  have  seen  that. 

My  question,  though,  is  that  there  are  conflicting  statements  as 
to  what  it  is  that  you  are  doing,  what  you  can  and  cannot  do,  in 
relation  to  extending  deadlines,  for  example.  I  understand  that  you 
can  extend  deadlines  in  individual  cases,  but  only  for  practices,  ei- 
ther technical  or  economical,  not  management  practices.  How  do 
you  define  that?  What  is  the  difference  or  why  isn't  there  just  one 
answer — ^yes,  we  can  extend,  or  not? 

Mr.  Vonk.  We  do,  in  fact,  have  the  authority  to  extend  or  offer 
variances  for  all  practices.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  as  we  come 
out  of  1993,  and  I  am  referring  to  this  variance  that  Congressman 
Roberts  brought  to  light — in  fact,  I  have  a  copy  of  that  with  me, 
if  you  would  like  it,  if  you  don't  have  it? 

At  this  point  in  time,  it  is  too  early  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  Iowa  to  determine  that  a  producer  will  be  unable  to 
apply  management  practices  due  to  the  weather  conditions  in  the 
spring  of  1994.  We  just  don't  know  that  that  is  going  to  be  a  fact. 

If,  in  fact,  we  end  up  in  the  situation  where  in  the  spring  of 
1994,  there  are  heavy  rains  and  it  is  too  wet  and  producers  cannot 
indeed  get  those  management  practices  applied,  we  will  indeed 
grant  a  variance  at  that  point  in  time  for  those  practices. 

I  think  1993  was  a  good  example.  I  think  we  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
granted  a  series  of  variances  through  the  growing  season;  we  start- 
ed with  it  in  the  spring,  there  was  much  damage  to  forage  crops, 
so  we  granted  a  variance  to  crop  rotations.  Then  that  continued 
and  folks  were  not  able  to  plant  their  beans  on  time  or  the  com 
on  time,  and  then  we  worked  with  those  individuals. 

So  in  summary,  there  was  a  whole  series  of  variances  that  we 
used  during  the  1993  crop  year  because  of  what  we  were  faced 
with,  and  we  are  comfortable  that  system  can  work  and  does  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  still  have  a  problem  where  you  have — well,  you 
are  working  with  them,  with  the  CRP  and  the  Wetlands  Reserve 
and  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Vonk.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  my  concern  is  that  the  producer,  the  farmer 
needs  extended  planning  time.  And  they  need  to  know  for  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  reasons — money  from  the  bank,  getting  help,  for  all  of 
those  reasons.  And  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  was  talking  about 
extending  your  conservation  compliance  requirement  for  1995,  ex- 
tending the  deadline.  And  my  question  is:  Is  someone  being  told 
"yes"  on  an  individual  basis,  or  is  someone  being  told  "no"  by  dif- 
ferent people  or  in  different  areas? 

Because  in  the  Farm  Journal  magazine  of  1993 — I  don't  know 
which  date — they  quote  Mr.  Reinhardt.  And  that  says  this:  "SCS 
does  not  plan  to  extend  the  January  1,  1995,  deadline  for  fully  im- 
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plementing  plans.  But  variances  will  be  granted  in  individual 
cases."  That  is  my  problem. 

Mr.  VONK.  Yes,  I  can  see  where  there  certainly,  from  that  state- 
ment, one  could  infer  that  there  could  be  disparate  treatment,  de- 
pending on  who  you  are  and  who  you  talk  to.  My  answer  is 

The  Chairman.  What  county,  what  district,  what  State  even.  All 
the  word  we  hear  is  that  Iowa,  everything  is  OK  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  VONK.  Well,  thank  you,  sir.  Our  farmers  are  proud  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  now  and  then  we  get  conflicting  answers. 
That  is  what  I  think  we  need  to  address.  One  statement,  one  pol- 
icy, and  then  go  from  that.  Is  that  asking  too  much?  Can  it  be  done 
technically? 

Mr.  VONK.  I  think  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  could  take 
that  under  advisement.  We  could,  for  example,  get  the  nine  Mid- 
western States  together  and  talk  about  this  and  perhaps  issue  a 
single  policy  as  it  would  affect  producers  affected  by  the  mid- 
western  floods. 

The  Chairman.  Because  we  have  to  go  way  out  in  the  future.  In 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri's  district,  it  is  still  raining.  He  is  still 
having  problems  there.  And  his  people  have  a  right  to  know  what 
to  expect. 

Mr.  VONK.  I  would  agree. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be  speaking  to  the  wrong  group,  but  you 
are  the  ones  here  today. 

Mr.  VONK.  We  are  here,  and  we  appreciate  your  comments  and 
we  will  take  that  back  to  the  policymakers. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  I  won't  take  any  more  time,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  English.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Weber,  have  you  been  able  to  determine  what 
the  projected  deficiency  payment  will  be  for  the  1994  com  program 
if  a  producer  signs  up  for  0/85?  And  do  you  believe  that  farmers 
will  be  required  to  pay  back  some  of  their  advanced  deficiency  pay- 
ments? And  if  so,  when  would  they  be  notified  of  that? 

Mr.  Weber.  With  regard  to  what  the  estimated  1994  deficiency 
payment  might  be,  we  have  not  made  that  determination  yet.  It  is 
obvious,  based  on  where  prices  are  now  and  where  we  expect  them 
to  be  in  1994,  that  it  will  be  a  level  well  below  the  72  cents  that 
was  estimated  for  1993. 

With  regard  to  1993,  again,  price  is  rising.  It  would  look  like 
right  now  that  the  likely  final  payment  could  well  be  at  or  below 
the  advance  payment  amount.  That  would  then  suggest,  especially 
for  producers  that  are  involved  in  the  disaster,  that  there  would  be 
advance  payments,  or  a  portion  of  the  advance  payments,  would 
need  to  be  refunded.  That  would  not  take  place  until  after  the  first 
of  March.  And  we  will  be  working  with  producers  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that  there  are  refunds  as  far  as  setting  up  installment  plans 
and  that  type  thing,  to  be  able  to  delay  the  process  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  assume  that  the  payback  would  be  offset 
against  disaster  payments  not  yet  made  or  advance  payments  for 
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the  1994  crop.  Would  you  also  take  the  payback  out  of  deficiency 
payments  paid  out  for  0/92  participation? 

Mr.  Weber.  Yes,  we  will  take  payments  out  on  0/92  participa- 
tion, as  the  law  is  specific  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
pay  a  disaster  payment  and  a  deficiency  payment  on  the  same 
bushel.  Now  it  happens  to  work  out,  since  in  0/92  that  the  payment 
is  guaranteed,  it  is  likely  that  the  payments  that  producers  will 
owe  back  under  0/92  are  going  to  be  less  than  the  producers  that 
were  not  in  0/92. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Vonk  or  Mr.  Vickers,  a  large  num- 
ber of  damaged  and  destroyed  levees  that  served  farmland  were 
privately  built  and  did  not  meet  Federal  standards  and,  therefore, 
are  not  eligible  for  Corps  of  Engineers'  cost-share  repair  program. 
What  cost-share  assistance  programs  are  available  to  farmers  for 
fixing  privately  owned  levees? 

Mr.  Vickers.  As  I  understand  it,  if  they  are  strictly  privately 
owned  and  if  they  served  only  one  farm,  they  are  not  eligible  for 
assistance.  If  they  served  two  or  more  farms,  they  may  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  SCS  emergency  watershed  program.  Mis- 
souri has  a  unique  problem  I  think,  in  that  we  have  several  hun- 
dred levees  that  are  not  under  the  corps'  program  and  so  it  is  going 
to  be  a  particular  problem  for  us.  And  SCS  needs  to  step  in,  and 
they  are,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony,  I  think  they  are  under- 
funded for  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Johnson.  For  purposes  of  cleaning  the  sand  and  debris  off 
the  fields,  this  could  easily  be  a  million-dollar  cost  item  for  a  me- 
dium-sized com  farm  if  the  sand  is  deep  enough.  Is  there  enough 
assistance  to  help  the  farmers  with  the  cost?  And  if  not,  can  SCS 
transfer  funds  to  provide  assistance  in  those  programs? 

Mr.  VONK.  If  I  may,  the  question  you  are  asking  gets  into  some 
policy  considerations.  Indeed,  is  it  worth  $1  million  of  Federal,  or 
State,  or  other  aid  to  try  and  reclaim  land  that  has  a  much  lower 
value,  even  if  it  was  in  top  production?  And  I  think  through  the 
appropriations,  the  disaster  bill,  when  you  folks  made  or  author- 
ized the  emergency  wetland  protection  program,  I  think  that  was 
the  thought  process  that  occurred  there,  that  indeed  there  are 
probably  situations  in  the  Midwest,  at  this  point  in  time,  where  it 
may  be  in  the  best  public  policy  and  the  best  private  interest  that 
an  individual  consider  selling  an  easement  on  that  land  and  plac- 
ing that  into  a  wetlands  protection  program.  And  it  will  also  im- 
prove future  floodplain  management,  frankly. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  there  a  criteria  developed  for  determining  at 
what  point  you  tell  a  farmer  to  walk  away  from  that  land,  that 
there  simply  is  not  going  to  be  the  resources,  it  is  not  cost  efficient 
to  attempt  to  restore  that  land? 

Mr.  Vonk.  As  we  go  out  on  sites,  and  producers  come  to  us  and 
request  our  assistance  and  we  go  out  and  evaluate  the  needed  re- 
pairs and  what  work  would  need  to  occur,  we  attempt" to  do  a  bene- 
fit cost  analysis  at  that  point  in  time.  And  as  we  said,  our  priorities 
were  where  that  benefit  cost  analysis  is  way  out  of  kilter,  there  are 
some  individuals  which  we  tell,  which  we  inform,  we  can't  even  as- 
sist them. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  Vickers.  Excuse  me,  could  I  address  that  just  momentarily? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  ViCKERS.  The  variation  in  the  sand  depth  across  the  flood- 
plain,  and  especially  in  the  Missouri  River  Valley,  it  is  just  unbe- 
lievable. And  trying  to  draw  generalizations  are  difficult.  But  we 
are  saying  through  our  SCS  folks  that  if  it  is  over  2-feet  deep,  then 
it  is  probably  not  economical  to  be  reclaimed.  But  that  is  even 
going  to  vary.  If  it  is  over  a  wide  area  over  2-feet  deep,  that  is 
probably  correct,  but  if  it  can  be  spread  and  then  plowed  under, 
that  may  not  be. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  keep  talking  about  the  emer- 
gency wetland  reserve  program  as  being  a  solution  for  that.  And 
my  SCS  folks  in  Missouri  tell  me  it  is  practically  not  because  a  lot 
of  those  sand  deposited  areas  are  not  eligible  for  wetland  reserve. 
What  we  would  like  to  see  is  the  CRP  or  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram be  made  available  to  some  of  those  farmers  as  they  make 
those  decisions.  And  then  it  can  be  planted  to  trees  or  native 
grasses,  it  would  have  significant  flood  mitigation  benefits  as  well 
as  wildlife  benefits.  But  it  is  probably  not  eligible  for  emergency 
wetlands  reserve. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  English.  Mr.  Ewing. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Anyone  of  you  can  answer  this  question,  if  you  can.  It  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  me.  About  what  are  we  talking — what  kind  of  a  judge 
do  we  have,  criteria,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  how  many  acres  we  are 
talking  about? 

Mr.  VONK.  In  terms  of  the  damage? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Yes,  the  damaged  acres. 

Mr.  VONK.  I  think  the  figure  in  the  testimony  was  12.8  million 
acres,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Ewing.  And  that  is  total,  all  the  way  up  and  down  the 

Mr.  VoNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  ViCKERS.  Our  Missouri  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  by  aer- 
ial photograph  and  then  on-the-ground  surveys  tried  to  make  some 
estimates  only  in  the  Missouri  River  Valley,  which  obviously  is  sig- 
nificant for  us,  500  miles  of  the  Missouri  River,  comes  through  our 
State.  And  in  that  valley,  there  are  about  450,000  acres  covered 
with  sand,  and  about  90,000  acres  or  20  percent  is  covered  more 
than  2-feet  deep,  which  as  I  said,  was  the  economic  threshold.  So, 
and  then  they  are  saying  another  20  percent  or  roughly,  depending 
on  the  weather  at  the  time,  but  another  100,000  to  200,000  acres 
covered  with  standing  water,  where  there  has  been  potholes  or 
scouring. 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  think  at  the  time  of  the  floods,  they  talked  about 
maybe  1  percent  of  our  cropland  was  inundated.  Would  that  be  a 
figure  that  any  of  you  can  comment  on? 

Mr.  VONK.  My  giiess  would  be  that  it  might  be  a  little  bit  higher 
percentages  as  estimates  are  refined,  but  I  am  not  real  sure. 

Mr.  Ewing.  That  might  have  been  too  high  or  not  high  enough? 

Mr.  VoNK.  I  think  the  estimates  Randy  said  are  now  about  3  per- 
cent of  our  cropland. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  OK,  fine.  When  you  talk  about  highly  erodible  land, 
are  you  talking  about  not  necessarily  from  the  slope  of  the  land, 
but  it  is  where  it  lies  in  the  floodplain? 
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Mr.  VONK.  A  lot  has  to  do  with  slope,  although  in  many  of  the 
States  in  the  country,  wind,  it  could  be  fairly  level  and  be  affected 
by  wind  to  make  it  highly  erodible  by  definition.  So  you  are  right. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  And  finally,  what  funds  are  there  for  an  individual 
farmer  to  access  to  try  and  rehabilitate  his  farm? 

Mr.  VoNK.  The  emergency  conservation  program  provides  cost- 
share  assistance  at  a  64  percent  Federal  rate  for  individual  land- 
owners to  rehab  their  farm. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  If  they  qualify,  the  Federal  Government  would  pay 
64  percent? 

Mr.  VONK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  But  is  it  hard  to  qualify? 

Mr.  VONK.  I  don't  believe  so.  Randy,  do  you  want  to 

Mr.  Weber.  No,  it  is  not  hard  to  qualify.  If  the  producer  has  land 
that  has  been  damaged,  he  is  eligible  for  this  cost  share  at  64  per- 
cent. The  only  determination  by  administrative  procedure,  that  if 
it  is  land  that  is  subject  to  frequent  damage,  then  assistance  is  not 
given.  But  we  have  made  some  exceptions  there,  especially  with 
this  flood,  and  the  damage  that  has  occurred.  We  have  a  basic  rule 
that  says  if  it  has  been  subject  to  damage  3  out  of  the  last  25 
years,  that  it  is  not  eligible.  We  have  waived  that  requirement. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Are  these  funds  partly  or  totally  through  the  disaster 
assistance  provided  for  by  Congress?  Or  are  they 

Mr.  Weber.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  They  are  part  of  those  funds? 

Mr.  Weber.  They  are  part  of  those  funds.  There  was  $30  million 
allocated  for  the  ECP  for  this  recovery. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  English.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Volkmer. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  both  of  you,  besides  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, for  holding  this  hearing  and  for  focusing  on  our  problems  out 
in  the  Midwest.  I  want  to  thank  our  witnesses  for  being  here  today, 
especially  Mr.  Vickers,  from  my  home  State.  And  I  have  been  en- 
joying some  of  the  pictures  that  I  have  seen  of  the  sand  dunes  and 
the  beach  property  that  we  now  have.  We  will  start  a  new  tourism 
thing  in  Missouri  to  come  to  the  beaches  in  the  summertime  in 
Missouri  because  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  farmland  anymore. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  members  here  to  realize,  that 
some  of  this  land  is  just  going  to  be  uneconomical  to  put  back  into 
cultivation.  The  scarred  land,  some  of  it  is  scarred  so  deep  that  it 
just  costs  too  much  to  fill  it  up.  The  heavy  sand  deposits,  how  do 
you  till  under  3  or  4  feet  of  sand? 

I  don't  know  of  a  plow  that  is  going  to  be  able  to  do  it,  nor  do 
I  know  of  a  tractor  that  is  going  to  be  able  to  pull  it.  Plus,  it  is 
uneconomical.  And  I  think,  Mr.  Vickers,  you  pointed  out  very  cor- 
rectly that  a  lot  of  this  land  will  not  qualify  for  the  wetland  cat- 
egory; is  that  right? 

Mr.  VoNK.  I  don't  know  that  for  a  fact,  but  that  is  what  Mr. 
Vickers  said. 

Mr.  Vickers.  Our  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Missouri  points 
that  out  to  me,  that  a  lot  of  it  is  not  technically  qualified  for  wet- 
land reserve. 
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Mr.  VOLKMER.  Right.  So  unless  we  have  something  available, 
that  farmer,  he  is  just  going  to — or  farmers,  a  lot  of  them,  they  are 
just  completely  out.  I  mean  that  land  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  be 
cultivated  not  just  in  1994,  1995,  1996,  the  year  2000,  how  about 
2050  even?  Not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it.  I  think  we  need  on  this 
committee  to  look  at  it  and  devise  something.  And  if  anj^hing, 
right  now  probably  the  immediate  thing  would  be  to  put  up  money 
and  open  up  the  CRP  for  those  people.  That  is  the  only  thing  we 
could  do  right  now.  We  don't  have  enough  money  even  under  the 
wetlands  category  to  do  much  with;  isn't  that  right,  Mr.  Vickers, 
even  in  Missouri? 

Mr.  Vickers.  Yes.  Right  now  the  allocation  for  the  emergency 
wetlands  reserve  that  we  have  been  told  that  we  will  get  is  about 
$5  million.  And  we  are  looking  at  a  cost  for  a  permanent  easement 
of  around  $700  an  acre,  and  then  another  $200  to  $300  an  acre  to 
get  that  restored.  So  we  are  looking  at  $1,000  an  acre,  and  $5  mil- 
lion will  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

We  are  cooperating  with  our  conservation  groups  in  Missouri  to 
see  about  trying  to  accumulate  both  private  money  and  State 
money  to  go  along  with  it,  but  it  is  certainly  inadequate. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Policy  Research  Insti- 
tute at  the  University  of  Missouri,  FAPRI,  has  done  some  lengthy 
studies  and  participated  in  hearings,  et  cetera,  out  there,  and  they 
have  furnished  me  with  some  interesting  data.  I  believe  that  you 
probably  reviewed  that,  but  I  think  your  testimony  pretty  well  cov- 
ers already  the  number  of  acres  under  the  sand. 

Mr,  Vickers.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  And  the  other  problem  that  we  have,  I  think  you 
tried  to  point  out  to  the  members  of  this  committee  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, is  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have  about  300-some  levees  out 
there  that  are  not  going  to  be  repaired  under  present  law.  The  way 
things  sit  right  now,  they  are  not — almost  all  along  the  Missouri 
River,  I  have  one  in  my  district  along  the  Mississippi,  and  by  the 
way,  I  think  we  should  recognize,  too,  for  the  people  on  this  com- 
mittee so  they  will  be  informed  about  it,  almost  all  this  bad  sand 
deposit  is  on  the  Missouri. 

We  don't  have  that  on  the  Mississippi.  We  have  some,  but  not 
near  this  amount.  But  this  is  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  that  same 
river  is  where  you  have  all  these  levees  that  aren't  going  to  be 
fixed.  And  we  are  not  just  talking  about,  Mr.  Vickers,  some  places, 
we  are  not  just  talking  about  the  farmers  who  aren't  going — whose 
farmland  won't  be  protected  next  year  or  the  following  year,  when- 
ever another  flood  comes.  There  are  a  lot  of  small  towns  protected 
by  a  lot  of  those  levees;  aren't  there? 

Mr.  Vickers.  Yes,  there  are. 

Mr.  VONK.  There  are  highways  and  bridges  and  ever3rthing  else 
protected  by  those  levees. 

Mr.  Vickers.  The  best  example,  there  is  a  huge  levee,  very  well- 
constructed  and  well-maintained  levee,  but  it  did  not  happen  to  be 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  program,  in  Raytown,  Missouri,  Con- 
gresswoman  Banner's  district.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  familiar  with 
it.  Water  flowed  through  that  levee  and  runs  about  30  miles  across 
country.  It  flooded  several  small  towns,  and  three  major  highways, 
three  railroads,  and  did  tremendous  damage  over  a  widespread 
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area.  And  technically,  that  levee  district  actually  encompasses 
12,000  acres,  but  it  actually  protects  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres  and  small  towns  and  infrastructure,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  And  I  think  we  should  take  that  into  consider- 
ation. We  have  been  trying  to  get  something  done  up  here  about 
it,  but  we  have  run  into  roadblocks  to  do  it.  We  are  still  working 
on  it.  I  don't  know  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  it  done.  If  not, 
we  just  have  to  try  again  in  the  spring.  And  again,  for  the  members 
that  just  came  in  since  we  started,  I  want  to  alert  them  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  farmers,  unless  we  can  do  something  about  the 
0/85  or  0/92  program,  they  are  not  going  to  have  any  income  at  all 
next  year,  not  1  penny.  And  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  that  right 
away. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  again  for  these  hearings,  to  bring 
attention  of  everybody  to  the  plight  of  the  people  of  the  Midwest 
as  a  result  of  this  1993  flooding.  As  I  tell  people,  up  to  that  time, 
when  that  occurred,  started  going  through — by  the  way,  in  my 
hometown  in  Hannibal,  we  had  a  100-year  flood  in  April,  then  we 
had  a  500-year  flood  in  July.  So  that  gives  you  some  idea  how  bad 
it  was.  But  in  my  opinion,  there  wasn't  a  person  alive  in  June  of 
this  year  that  saw  what  happened  in  the  Midwest,  from  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September,  had  ever  seen  anything  like  it  before,  not  in 
this  whole  world. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  English.  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Barrett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

All  of  the  comments  about  the  CRP  acres  make  me  wonder  how 
much — do  we  know  how  many  acres  or  CRP  acres  currently  exist 
in  the  Missouri  River  floodplain?  Do  we  have  any  numbers? 

Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Barrett,  we  do  have  numbers.  I  do  not  have 
them  here  today,  but  I  will  furnish  them  to  your  office. 

Mr.  Barrett.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Also — excuse  me,  Mr.  Vickers. 

Mr.  Vickers.  Well,  as  far  as  CRP  acres  in  the  Missouri  River 
floodplain  itself,  I  doubt  if  there  are  hardly  any.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  CRP  acres  would  be  for  primarily  on  the  more  erosive 
ground,  which  would  normally  not  be  in  the  floodplain.  Missouri 
has  about  1.7  million  acres  in  CRP,  but  primarily  that  is  in  the 
hillier,  upland  ground. 

Mr.  Barrett.  That  occurred  to  me  as  well,  which  is  why  I  asked 
the  question. 

Mr.  Weber.  We  can  get  those  numbers  for  you,  yes. 

Mr.  Barrett.  Also,  I  was  interested  in — I  was  interested  in  num- 
bers, if  you  can  ask  Mr.  Weber  to  answer  that,  if  you  answered  it 
previously,  I  apologize,  but  the  disaster  appropriations  bill  was 
pretty  open  ended  this  year,  providing  additional  CCC  funds  if  we 
didn't  have  enough  money  appropriated.  Obviously,  we  didn't. 

Do  we  know  how  many  CCC  dollars  have  now  been  spent  to 
date? 

Mr.  Weber.  $1.4  billion  was  appropriated  to  be  spent  prior  to 
using  CCC  funds.  As  of  the  10th  of  November,  we  had  spent  $258 
million  of  the  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  Barrett.  $258  million? 

Mr.  Weber.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Barrett.  Thank  you. 

How  many  farmers  would  be  affected? 

Mr.  Weber.  I  have  it  here.  I  will 

Mr.  Barrett.  And  also  how  many  of  these  were  quality  losses, 
if  you  have  those  numbers? 

Mr.  Weber.  I  do  not  have  the  numbers  of  farmers,  I  will  have 
to  get  back  to  you  on  that.  As  far  as  quality  losses,  we  do  not  have 
a  breakdown  on  quality  losses  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Barrett.  Your  office  would  be  the  repository  of  those  things? 

Mr.  Weber.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Barrett.  Finally,  now  that  the  harvest  is  complete  or  cer- 
tainly near  to  complete  in  my  area,  are  the  requests,  the  applica- 
tions, coming  in  faster,  have  they  slowed  down?  What  is  the  pace 
now? 

Mr.  Weber.  The  pace  is  brisk,  and  we  are  trying  very  hard  to 
meet  the  Secretary's  deadline,  which  says  that  as  the  applications 
come  in  and  producers  furnish  us  their  evidence,  that  we  will  try 
to  make  payments  back  to  them  within  2  weeks.  And  for  the  most 
part,  we  are  continuing  to  meet  that  edict. 

Mr.  Barrett.  But  you  don't  see  a  slowdown  right  now? 

Mr.  Weber.  I  think  certainly  in  some  areas  there  is  going  so  to 
be  some  slow  down  just  because  of  the  sheer  volume. 

Mr.  Barrett.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  point  I  have  to  make. 

Mr.  English.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  permission  of  my  colleagues. 

Related  but  not  directly  involved  with  what  we  are  discussing 
today,  are  the  guidelines  for  conservation  compliance  in  Iowa.  Both 
you  and  Mr.  Vonk  talked  about — I  will  just  go  through  the  last 
part,  that  is — a  dozen  or  more  environmental  concerns.  "Producers 
should  plan  to  do  what  they  can  to  get  back  on  track  with  planned 
conservation  practices."  That  is  from  this  little  thing  of  yours. 

I  don't  have  any  problem  with  that,  except  what  does  it  mean 
now?  Does  it  mean  when  it  has  2  feet  of  sand?  Does  it  mean  when 
it  has  water?  This  concerns  me,  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  one 
thing  with  one  voice. 

And  then  also,  there  are  problems  with  even  the  management 
practices.  This  is  unrelated  to  today's  hearing,  but  I  have  from 
some  in  south  Texas  that  the  residue,  crop  residue  manag:ement  re- 
quirements are  not  working  in  south  Texas.  It  is  playing  havoc 
with  weevils  and  we  have  had  rains  and  so  all  kind  of  pests  and 
insects  of  every  kind  are  showing  up  because  of  the  rains.  And 
some  of  the  normal  practices  may  not  work,  may  not  work  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  Weber,  I  would  like  for  you  to  take  a  look  at  this.  In  south 
Texas,  because  of  the  excessive  rains,  your  crop  residue  manage- 
ment isn't  working  and  it  may  cause  more  problems.  And  when  you 
plant  in  our  area  you  will  have  to  deep  disk  two  or  three  times  to 
get  the  land  back  to  normal  and  there  goes  all  the  moisture  if  you 
don't  get  rain.  So,  I  don't  know.  I  am  just  expressing  my  concern 
that  one  thing  that  we  need  to  know  is,  do  you  feel,  Mr.  Weber, 
that  you  need  added  legislative  authority  to  do  anything  that  needs 
to  be  done,  aside  from  the  funding? 
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Mr.  Weber.  I  think  generally  we  believe  that  we  have  sufficient 
legislation,  but  certainly  there  is  a  funding  problem  in  some  areas 
with  regard  to  ECP  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  because  I  am  dealing  in  what  the  gentleman 
talks  about.  It  may  have  to  change. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  What  about  the  0/92? 

Mr.  Weber.  The  0/92 

Mr.  VOLJCMER.  That  is  assuming  it  doesn't  rain  all  spring,  next 
spring. 

Mr.  Weber.  We  are  looking  at  that,  and  we  believe  that  we  can 
make  some  exceptions.  Certainly,  legislation  would  help  that. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  It  would  clear  the  air. 

Mr.  Weber.  It  would  clear  the  air,  definitely. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Otherwise,  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  0/85. 

Mr.  Weber.  We  think  as  far  as  the  issue  of  the  0/92  compared 
to  the  0/85,  I  think  and  I  hope  we  have  that  taken  care  of  with 
what  we  are  talking  about.  So  I  don't  know  that  is  necessarily  a 
problem. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  All  right. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

I  guess  the  only  thing  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  is:  Go  back 
on  the  land,  get  in  the  shoes  of  the  farmer,  look  at  it  from  his  way. 
Don't  look  down  from  the  State,  don't  look  down  from  the  Federal. 
Wear  their  moccasins  and  look  at  what  is  needed,  don't  come  down 
and  say  this  is  what  we  have  to  do. 

If  that  is  the  case,  it  won't  work.  And  then,  when  you  are  down 
in  their  moccasins  and  see  that  you  need  some  change,  come  back 
to  us,  we  will  work  with  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  English.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pomeroy. 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  Thank  you.  Chairman  English  and  Chairman 
Johnson,  for  holding  this  hearing.  I  want  to  publicly  commend  the 
Agriculture  Committee  Chairman  (Kika)  de  la  Garza,  because  I  cer- 
tainly have  noticed  his  willingness  to  work  to  address  the  cir- 
cumstances as  seen  by  the  individual  farmers.  This  tragedy  was 
unique  in  the  breadth  of  its  magnitude,  as  well  as  the  variations 
of  how  it  hit  different  areas. 

I  am  totally  appalled  by  the  sand  pictures  that  Representative 
Volkmer  has  shown  me  this  morning.  We  don't  have  anything  like 
that,  but  we  have  related — I  mean  we  have  quite  a  different  string 
of  problems.  Mr.  Weber  has  perhaps  been  the  most  important  Fed- 
eral figure  to  North  Dakota  as  it  reels  in  the  wake  of  this  disaster 
in  trying  to  tailor  ASCS  loss  adjustment  calculations  to  meet  the 
circumstances  of  our  farmers. 

I  have  two  questions  for  you  in  this  regard.  Randy.  First,  we 
have  exchanged  correspondence  regarding  my  concern  about  qual- 
ity loss  adjustment  for  the  vomitoxin  condition  that  resulted  from 
growing  conditions  in  North  Dakota  this  summer.  As  you  know,  I 
was  concerned  about  what  I  thought  was  a  requirement  from  ASCS 
that  a  loss  or  quality  adjustment  would  be  determined  based  on  the 
discount  applied  at  the  time  that  the  product  is  taken  to  market, 
with  an  April  end  time  for  that  to  take  place.  But  certainly,  some 
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people  will  be  wanting  to  hold  their  grain  longer  than  that,  and 
what  is  the  circumstance  relative  to  that? 

Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Pomeroy,  in  regard  to  that,  we  do  have  that 
under  advisement  right  now  and  are  working  on  it  and  should  be 
getting  something  back  to  you  shortly. 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  I  have  suggested  to  you  in  my  correspondence  of 
October  28,  that  you  look  at  methods  similar  to  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  which  determines  the  market  price  for  the 
grain  at  the  time  the  producer  applies  for  disaster  benefits.  You 
have  indicated  to  me  in  correspondence  of  November  7,  that  you 
were  receptive  to  the  idea  of  taking  samples  to  determine  dimin- 
ished quality  in  the  farmers'  grain  on  hand  but  not  requiring  them 
to  market  that  grain.  Is  that  your  position? 

Mr.  Weber.  We  are  looking  at  that,  and  at  this  point,  we  are  not 
totally  settled  on  it. 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  I  quote  from  your  letter  of  November  7:  "There- 
fore, producers  will  not  be  required  to  sell  their  crop  prior  to  receiv- 
ing a  disaster  payment  and  there  should  be  no  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket." Which  I  understood  to  mean,  they  would  not  be  required  to 
sell.  You  know,  we  stand  the  prospect  of  whamming  these  produc- 
ers three  times.  They  have  already  been  hit  by  the  pathetic  grow- 
ing conditions  now.  Those  that  risked  tearing  their  machinery 
apart  by  going  through  soggy  fields  trying  to  harvest  whatever  crop 
was  there  found  that  it  was  terribly  diseased.  And,  of  course,  we 
don't  want  to  compound  the  problem  yet  a  third  time  by  forcing 
them  to  market  in  a  narrow  window  and  taking  away  their  normal 
range  of  marketing  options  so  they  can  seek  to  get  the  optimal 
market  return  for  their  product.  How  do  you  think  we  are  going  to 
come  out  on  the  third? 

Mr.  Weber.  Given  the  statement  that  is  in  the  letter,  we  will  live 
with  that  statement  and  we  will  be  getting  back  with  you  further 
on  that  issue. 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  Thank  you. 

I  really  can't  underscore  enough  the  seriousness  of  that  issue  to 
many  producers  and  also  their  appreciation  for  the  wonderful  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  ASCS  under  your  tenure  as  Acting  Direc- 
tor. It  has  simply  been  terrific. 

Mr.  Weber.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  That  is  a  setup  for  my  second  question.  Actually, 
it  isn't,  I  mean  that  very  sincerely. 

We  have  noticed  a  problem  that  about  100  producers  are  facing 
under  the  0/92  program.  They  have  not  planted  before  an  alter- 
native crop.  They  are  now  seeking  compensation  on  prevented 
planting,  so  there  is  no  crop  history. 

There  are  intentions,  documented  intentions  stated  at  the  time 
of  the  April  sign-up.  Some  have  canceled  checks  for  prepayment  of 
seed.  Some  have  contracts  for  delivery  of  production.  Some  have 
chemical  applied,  FCIC  coverage,  or  a  planting  history  on  file.  They 
have  a  number  of  things  that  document  conclusively  their  intention 
to  put  in  crop,  alternative  "crop  x,"  but  they  just  didn't  have  a  his- 
tory with  "crop  X." 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  unfair,  in  light  of  the  independent  corrobo- 
ration of  their  intention  to  plant  an  alternative  crop,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  nothing  given  the  circumstances  of  this  year. 
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Usually,  that  would  be  an  isolated,  relatively  isolated  circumstance. 
But  in  North  Dakota,  our  farmers  are  aggressively  looking  for  al- 
ternative crops.  And  so  many  this  year,  naturally,  with  no  anticipa- 
tion of  the  horror  that  resulted  during  the  growing  season  of  1993, 
would  have  made  arrangements  to  put  in  an  alternative  crop. 

Now,  surely,  we  can  work  some  equitable  arrangement  where 
they  are  not  precluded  from  recovering. 

Mr.  Weber.  On  that  particular  issue,  we  are  looking  at  that  now. 
Unfortunately,  we  feel  that,  as  you  know,  the  law  is  very  specific 
with  regard  to  prevented  planting  and  the  credit  that  can  be  of- 
fered. And  if  there  is  no  previous  history,  the  law  seems  to  be  very 
specific. 

But  again,  as  I  say,  we  are  still  continuing  to  look  at  it  and  see 
if  there  is  any  legal  room  at  all.  But  are  just  not  finding  a  lot  of 
wiggle  room  right  now. 

Mr.  POMEROY.  In  the  event  we  are  clearly  statutorily  prohibited 
from  doing  equity  in  these  circumstances,  I  would  urge  you  to  fol- 
low up  immediately  on  the  chairman's  offer  to  receive  information 
from  you  so  that  we  might  quickly  correct  the  situation.  This  might 
be  a  classic  case  in  point. 

Mr.  Weber.  In  this  case,  I  think  this  is  the  classic  case,  where 
we  just  simply  don't  have  the  wiggle  room  to  do  what  your  produc- 
ers are  confronted  with  and  be  able  to  provide  them  any  protection. 

Mr.  PoMEROY.  Randy,  I  thank  you  again. 

And  I  want  to  commend  the  panel,  this  has  been  a  very  impor- 
tant and  very  informative  hearing  this  morning. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  English.  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  chairman  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  ask  a  nongermane 
question,  being  you  are  here,  Mr.  Weber,  so  I  am  going  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  doing  just  that. 

There  is  a  lot  of  question  back  home  as  to  whether  we  will  have, 
and  if  so,  when,  another  sign-up  on  CRP.  Are  any  decisions  made 
on  that? 

Mr.  Weber.  On  CRP,  we  do  not  have  any  authorization,  so  there 
is  no  schedule  to  continue  sign  up. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  All  right.  That  answers  the  question. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  English.  Mr.  Volkmer,  do  you  have  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Volkmer.  No.  I  would  just  like  to  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  if  the  gentleman  would  be  willing  to  help  me, 
maybe  we  can  reopen  it  with  a  little  legislation,  emergency  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  English.  Let  me  say  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
I  think  we  would  both  be  delighted  to  reopen  it  if  either  one  of  you 
can  come  up  with  some  additional  money.  That  is  always  the  dif- 
ficulty with 

Mr.  Volkmer.  Well,  may  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman,  and  per- 
haps Randy  can  have  somebody  over  there  run  us  some  quick  fig- 
ures. I  have  heard  a  concern  expressed  here,  that  because  people 
have  already  got  their  advance  payment  on  com,  they  may  have  to 
repay  because  of  what  we  are  seeing  happen. 
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In  my  opinion,  what  is  happening  now  should  have  been  happen- 
ing way  back  in  August  and  September,  because  some  of  us  said, 
hey,  watch  out,  they  are  not  going  to  get  these  yields,  not  even  on 
the  dryland  because  of  all  the  wet  weather  we  had  and  the  growing 
conditions  were  terrible,  and  now  we  are  seeing  the  crops.  I  have 
beans  coming  in  at  15  bushels  an  acre  on  good,  dryland,  never  got 
flooded. 

Anyway,  Randy,  we  are  going  to  save  a  whole  bunch  of  money 
on  corn;  aren't  we? 

Mr.  Weber.  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  We  are  not  going  to  be  spending  that  money.  I 
found  the  money. 

Mr.  English.  Well,  glory  be,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  convince 
CBO  and  we  are  in  business. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  would  just  like  to  have  some  idea  how  much 
money  we  are  going  to  have.  I  can  remember  back  in  1988,  when 
we  had  the  drought,  and  we  took  all  that  money  that  we  knew  we 
weren't  going  to  be  paying  out  in  deficient  pa3rments  not  only  on 
corn  but  on  wheat  and  other  crops,  too,  and  used  it  for  disaster 
payments.  Isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Weber.  Yes,  and  a  good  rule  of  thumb  with  regard  to  the 
exposure  is  for  each  1  cent  change  in  the  deficiency  payment  rate, 
it  changes  the  outlays  by  $50  million. 

We  are  estimating  now  that  payment  will  be  as  much  as  35  to 
40  cents  lower  than  it  would  otherwise  be  estimated.  So  you  are 
talking  $2  billion  plus,  payments  that  we  would  have  estimated  at 
least  6  months  ago  we  would  be  paying  out,  yes. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Correct,  right. 

Mr.  English.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Vonk,  Mr.  Vickers,  and  Mr.  Weber,  we  thank  each  of  you  for 
coming  here  today  and  appreciate  your  testimony.  You  have  helped 
us  out  a  great  deal. 

And  with  that,  we  will  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  the  subcommittees  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene; subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  both  subcommittees  for  taking  the 
time  to  hold  this  very  important  hearing  today  and  for  allowing  me  this 
opportunity  to  testify. 

This  year's  record  flooding  in  the  Midwest  has  made  1993  a  year  that  will 
never  be  forgotten.   For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  residents  of 
river  towns  such  as  Hull,  Pleasant  Hill,  Hardin,  and  Grafton,  Illinois  their 
lives  may  never  be  the  same.   Torrential  rains  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
caused  the  Mississippi  River  as  well  as  other  rivers  and  streams  to  swell, 
reaching  record  levels  and  devastating  much  of  the  Midwest,  including  an 
estiinated  13  million  acres  of  prime  cropland  in  nine  states. 

On  one  of  President  Clinton's  trips  to  the  Midwest  this  summer  he  said, 
"I  have  seen  whole  towns  flooded,  I  have  seen  massive  amounts  of  farmland 
flooded,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  on  this  scale  before." 

The  President's  assessment  of  the  damage  is  accurate.   Approximately 
884,000  acres  of  Illinois  cropland,  some  of  the  most  productive  corn  and 
soybean  acres  in  the  world,  were  flooded.   The  bill  for  crop  damage  has 
already  exceeded  $400  million  in  my  home  state  alone.   Illinois  farm  building 
damage  is  estimated  at  $110  million. 

And,  the  rains  continue  to  fall  causing  already  high  rivers  and  streams 
to  leave  their  banks  once  again. 

Farmers  are  still  assessing  the  magnitude  of  the  flood  damage  to  their 
cropland.  In  areas  where  the  flood  waters  have  receded,  large  deposits  of 
sand,  silt,  and  other  debris  have  been  left  behind  to  further  complicate 
spring  planting.   In  Pike  County  Illinois,  the  local  ASCS  office  estimates 
that  5,000  to  6,000  acres  of  farmland  remain  underwater.   Standing  water  and 
cropland  inundation  continues  to  cause  problems  for  farmers  in  other  Illinois 
counties  and  across  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  travel  throughout  Illinois'  20th  Congressional 
District,  I  continue  to  hear  from  Illinois  farmers  who  are  concerned  about 
spring  planting.   They  are  concerned  that  large  deposits  of  sand  and  silt, 
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measuring  three  feet  deep  in  acme  areas,  or  standing  water  will  prevent  them 
from  planting  a  crop  in  1994. 

As  you  know,  this  past  summer  Secretary  Espy  extended  the  0/92  Program  to 
cover  those  farmers  affected  by  severe  flooding  who  were  unable  to  plant  a 
crop.   The  Secretary's  expansion  of  the  prograjn  allowed  1,310  Illinois  farms 
to  enroll  over  50,000  acres  of  cropland.   In  my  congressional  district,  378 
farms  enrolled  over  11,000  acres  in  the  0/92  Program  under  the  prevented 
planting  provision. 

The  Pike  County  ASCS  office  estimates  that  more  than  66,000  acres,  20 
percent  of  the  county's  cropland,  will  not  be  able  to  be  planted  this  spring 
due  to  flood-related  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  subcommittees  and  the  Department  to  re-evaluate 
the  0/92  Program  and  to  work  together  in  order  to  make  changes  in  the  program 
to  accommodate  farmers  who  may  be  prevented  from  planting  in  1994. 

Another  USDA  program  that  would  be  useful  to  flood-affected  farmers  is 
the  Wetlands  Reserve  Program.   The  Soil  Conservation  Service  estimates  that 
over  500,000  acres  of  cropland  in  nine  states  will  be  out  of  production  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  because  of  the  floods.   Some  of  this  land  will  most 
likely  not  go  back  into  agricultural  production. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  understand  that  some  cropland  will  be  out  of 
production  next  year  due  to  standing  water,  silt,  sand,  and  debris  left  behind 
by  the  spring  and  summer  floods;  however  some  of  this  land  is  permanently 
damaged  and  no  longer  suitable  for  production  agriculture.   When  levees  were 
breached,  raging  flood  waters  scarred  cropland  with  massive  holes  and  ditches, 
some  up  to  50  feet  deep. 

In  Illinois,  it  is  estimated  that  10  percent  of  the  state's  one  million 
acres  of  wetlands  were  lost  due  to  severe  flooding.   In  the  Midwest,  the 
estimate  Is  25  percent  of  wetland  acres  were  destroyed. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  Administration  has  requested  the  release  of  the 
remaining  $25  million  of  Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Operations  funding 
made  available  by  Public  Law  103-75,  the  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations.   This  Emergency  Wetlands  Reserve  Program  will  help  replenish 
the  state's  wetlands  acreage  and  ensure  wetlands  for  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  emergency  program,  I  will  be  contacting  the  Secretary 
to  urge  the  Department  to  examine  the  possibility  of  giving  special 
consideration  to  the  flood-affected  states  for  enrollment  in  the  Wetlands 
Reserve  Program.   The  program  will  expand  from  nine  to  twenty  states  in  Fiscal 
Year  1994. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  before  this  joint  hearing.   The  problems  faced  by  mldwestern  farmers 
affected  by  the  recent  floods  are  serious  in  nature.   Congress  and  the 
Department  need  to  continue  examining  ways  we  can  help  address  their  problems 
and  concerns  through  existing  programs,  thereby  easing  their  transition  back 
Into  successful  production  agriculture. 
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MR  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  both  the  impact  of  the  Midwestern  floods 
on  the  land  and  the  subsequent  actions  taken  by  the  USDA  Soil  Conservation 
Service  (SCS)  and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS). 
With  me  today  is  Randy  Weber,  Associate  Administrator  of  ASCS. 

As  you  know,  the  Rood  of  1993  will  go  into  the  records  book  as  being  one  of  the 
most  devastating  natural  catastrophes  ever  to  strike  North  America.   We  estimate 
that  some  12.8  millitm  acres  of  land  were  inundated  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
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Wisconsin.   In  addition,  we  estimate  that  the  storms  affected  40  million  acres  of 
highly  erodible  cropland,  many  of  which  suffered  severe  erosion. 

In  the  flooded  areas,  farmers  are  addressing  the  cleanup  of  debris,  deposition  of  silt 
and  sand  from  the  breaches  in  the  levees,  and  deciding  what  to  do  with  the  large 
scour  areas  which  were  created  by  the  flood  water.  An  example  of  the  extent  of  the 
damages  can  be  found  in  Missouri  where  scouring  and  sand  deposition  have  been 
significant.   In  Missouri,  SCS  estimates  that  81,500  acres  along  the  Missouri  River 
have  been  damaged  by  scouring.  Some  scour  holes  exceed  50  feet  deep  and  cover 
more  than  50  acres.   We  also  estimate  that  in  Missouri  some  455,000  acres  along  the 
Missouri  River  have  been  damaged  by  sand  deposits  totaling  more  than  546  million 
cubic  yards.  Sand  deposition  ranges  from  a  few  inches  to  depths  exceeding  six  feet. 

In  the  upland  areas,  farmers  with  highly  erodible  lands  face  the  problem  of  repairing 
and  doing  maintenance  on  existing  structures,  cleaning  sediment  and  debris  from 
existing  terraces,  waterways,  and  installing  new  erosion  control  practices  as 
scheduled  in  their  conservation  compliance  plans.    Numerous  conservation 
practices  scheduled  for  implementation  in  1993  have  been  delayed  due  to  the 
extremely  wet  conditions.   Availability  of  contractors  to  install  planned  practices  in 
1994  is  a  major  concern. 

For  example,  in  Iowa,  SCS  estimates  indicate  severe  erosion  on  2.4  million  acres  of 
cropland  and  $12  million  to  $15  million  in  damages  to  conservation  practices.   The 
estimates  also  indicate  more  than  $30  million  in  flood  damages  where  the  SCS 
Emergency  Watershed  Protection  Program  can  be  used  to  restore  streambanks, 
levees,  and  clear  drainage  ways  that  protect  public  facilities. 
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We  also  estimate  that  10  percent  of  the  terraces  in  Iowa  were  damaged  by  sediment 
or  overtopping  and  nearly  80  percent  of  the  waterways  installed  in  the  last  two  years 
were  damaged  and  need  repair  or  rebuilding. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  on  which  Iowa  farmers  have 
applied  conservation  practices  have  made  a  difference.   The  2.4  million  acres  of 
severe  erosion  we  experienced  in  1993  compares  favorably  with  the  4  million  acres 
of  severe  erosion  we  had  in  1984.  The  erosion  in  1984  is  considered  the  most  severe 
of  any  one  year  in  Iowa  and  yet  the  rainfall  was  much  less  than  in  1993. 

In  some  areas  along  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  water  is  still  standing  in 
the  bottomlaitds.  This  has  made  it  impossible  to  repair  levees  and  dikes  and  to 
remove  sediment  and  debris  from  drainage  systems  this  year.   It  also  means  that  we 
are  subject  to  winter  and  spring  flooding,  and  that  some  cropland  may  not  be 
planted  until  1995  or  19%. 

Emergency  Watershed  Protection  Program 

The  predominance  of  SCS  activities  in  the  Midwest  flood  cleanup  come  under  the 
Emergency  Watershed  Protection  Program  (EWP).  The  EWP  is  authorized  by  section 
216  of  PubUc  Uw  81-516  and  section  403  of  Public  Law  95-334  (16  U.S.C.  2201-2205). 

The  purpose  of  the  EWP  program  is  to  safeguard  lives  and  property  that  are  in 
jeopardy  whenever  flood,  fire,  drought,  or  any  other  natural  disaster  has  caused,  or 
is  causing,  a  sudden  impairment  of  a  watershed. 

Activities  vmder  this  program  must  be  sponsored  by  a  State  or  local  governmental 
a\tity.  Once  a  sponsor  requests  assistance,  SCS  provides  techrucal  and  financial 
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assistance  to  correct  problems  and  then  arranges  with  sponsors  and  contractors  to 
install  the  required  measures. 

The  Federal  government  (SCS)  will  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  all  construction  costs  and 
the  local  sponsors  will  pay  25  percent.  In  order  to  expedite  restoration  work,  we  also 
have  the  flexibility  to  vary  the  cost  share  rate  when  working  with  State  and  local 
agencies.   Sponsors  can  meet  their  cost  share  requirements  with  in-kind  services, 
and  can  request  a  waiver  of  cost  share  for  hardship  in  exigency  situations. 

SCS  makes  a  concerted  effort  to  coordinate  EWP  work  with  all  appropriate  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies,  including  State  fish  and  game  agencies.  Specifically,  work  is 
coordinated  with  other  USDA  agencies,  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildhfe  Service,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Small  Business  Administration,  and  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 

The  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  for  Relief  from  the  Major, 
Widespread  Hooding  in  the  Midwest  Act  of  1993,  Public  Law  103-75  (the  1993  Act), 
appropriated  $60  million  for  the  EWP  program.   Of  this  amount,  $35  million  was 
available  immediately,  and  $25  million  was  subject  to  designation  by  the  President 
that  additional  funds  are  necessary.  Here  is  a  breakdown  for  how  the  initial  funds 

have  been  allocated  by  State: 

State  Amount  (in  millions) 

Illinois  $4.7 

Iowa  $9.2 

Kansas  $5.9 

Minnesota  $1.2 

Missouri  $7.5 

Nebraska  $0.9 

North  Dakota  $1.5 

South  Dakota  $1.7 

Wisconsin  $1.0 

Program  Support  $L4 

Total  $35 
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Eligible  EWP  work  far  exceeds  the  $35  million  currently  available  to  the  states,  as  we 
currently  have  firm  estimates  for  EWP  work  in  excess  of  $100  million.   Therefore, 
on  November  17th  we  requested  and  the  President  released   the  other  $25  million 
additional  funds  provided  in  the  emergency  supplemental  bill.   These  funds  will  be 
distributed  to  the  nine  states  to  fund  pending  flood  clean-up  work  and  to  initiate  an 
emergency  wetland  reserve  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  work  under  the  Emergency  Watershed  Program  is  significant  and 
will  require  an  extensive  cadre  of  engineers,  construction  inspectors,  contract 
specialists  and  support  personnel.   However,  in  addition  to  the  Midwest  work,  we 
are  now  faced  with  providing  assistance  to  California  in  the  aftermath  of  their  fires. 
Trained  engineers  and  engineering  technicians  are  in  high  demand  and  we  are 
attempting  to  ensure  that  both  areas  receive  adequate  assistance. 

E\fERGENCY  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  (ECP) 

In  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for  1993,  Congress  provided  $30  million  of 
emergency  cost-share  assistance  to  producers  for  the  rehabilitation  of  farmland  in  areas 
affected  by  the  Midwest  floods.  The  funds  will  remain  available  until  June  30,  1994. 
Allocations  have  been  made  to  the  following  States. 

States 

Funds  Allocated  as  of  11/15/93 

Illinois  $  3,688,140 

Iowa  7,139,220 

Kansas  5,992,200 

Minnesota  870,960 

Missouri  9,475,260 

Nebraska  1,558,200 

North  Dakota  14,040 

South  Dakota  1,260,000 

Wisconsin  1,980 

Total  $30,000,000 
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ASCS  issued  Notice  ECP-20  on  October  29, 1993,  that  authorized  the  extension  of  the  ECP 
sign-up  60  days  beyond  the  time  the  extent  of  damage  to  the  land  can  be  determined  with 
a  final  sign-up  date  of  February  28, 1994. 

Emergency  Wetlands  Reserve  Program 

Damages  associated  with  the  flooding  are  more  than  crop  losses.  Croplands  and 
wetlands  have  also  been  adversely  impacted.   For  example,  in  Missouri,  we  estimate 
that  25  percent  of  the  existing  wetlands  along  the  Missouri  River  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  sediment.  In  addition,  new  wetland  areas  have  been 
created. 

A  major  result  of  the  flooding  is  that  it  has  created  many  opportunities  to  restore 
previously  converted  wetlands.   In  recogiution  of  this,  the  1993  Act  included 
provisions  which  state  that  "if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  cost  of  land  and 
levee  restoration  exceeds  the  fair  market  value  of  an  affected  cropland,  the  Secretary 
may  use  sufficient  amounts  from  funds  provided  imder  this  head  to  accept  offers 
from  willing  sellers  to  em-oU  such  cropland  inundated  by  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993 
in  any  of  the  affected  States  in  the  Wetlands  Reserve  Program." 

At  present,  we  are  preparing  to  implement  the  emergency  wetland  reserve 
program.   We  have  received  the  delegation  of  authority  for  the  program  from  the 
Secretary  and  the  implementing  rules  are  going  through  the  normal  OMB  review 
process  and  are  expected  to  be  cleared  very  soon.  From  within  the  total  of  $60 
million  appropriated  for  EWP  fifteen  million  dollars  have  been  reserved  for  EWRP. 
Producer  interest  is  very  high. 
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POTENTIAL  Assistance  from  50/85, 0/85, 50/92,  or  0/92 

Upland  cotton  and  rice  producers  who  underplant  their  maximum  payment  acreage  and 
designate  CU  for  payment  are  legible  to  participate  in  the  50/85  program.  To  be  eligible, 
the  producer  must  plant  at  least  50  percent  of  the  crop's  maximum  acreage  to  the  crop 
and  designate  at  least  8  percent  of  the  maximum  payment  acreage  as  CU  for  payment. 
The  maximum  acreage  for  50/85  payments  is  the  difference  between  the  acreage  planted 
to  the  program  crop  and  85  percent  of  the  maximum  acreage  for  the  program  crop. 

Wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  who  choose  to  devote  all  or  part  of  their  maximum 
payment  acreage  to  conservation  uses  may  participate  in  the  0/85  program.  To  be 
eligible,  the  producer  must  designate  at  least  15  percent  of  the  maximum  acreage  as  CU 
for  payment  and  will  be  eligible  for  deficiency  payments  on  CU  for  payment  designated 
in  excess  of  the  15  percent,  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  payment  acreage  .  The  0/85  and 
50/85  payment  rate  on  CU  payment  acreage  will  be  the  higher  of  the  projected  or  actual 
deficiency  rate  for  that  crop. 

Producers  who  are  prevented  from  planting  wheat  or  feed  grains  or  have  reduced  yields 
may  participate  in  the  0/92  program.  Producers  of  upland  cotton  and  rice  who  are 
prevented  from  planting  or  have  reduced  yields  may  participate  in  the  50/92.   However, 
unlike  1993  when  guaranteed  deficiency  payment  rates  were  relatively  high,  current 
projected  deficiency  payment  rates  for  the  1994  crop  -  particularly  com  -  are  projected  to 
be  substantially  less. 
Any  crop  loss  disaster  payments  would  be  dependent  upon  additional  legislation. 

Attached  to  this  testimony  are  charts  with  respect  to  haying  and  grazing  of  aaeage 
enrolled  in  the  various  1993  commodity  program  which  indicate  the  total  acreage 
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available  in  each  program  and  the  number  of  farms  and  number  of  acres  actually  hayed 
or  grazed.  We  point  out  that  the  Livestock  Feed  Program,  is  available  to  those  counties 
that  have  been  approved  for  haying  and  grazing  of  commodity  program  acreage  as  well 
as  in  those  counties  contiguous  to  the  approved  counties. 

IMPACT  ON  Conservation  Compliance  and  Wetlands 

The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  made  the  eligibility  of  certain  Federal  farm  benefits 
contingent  on  the  application  of  sound  conservation  practices.   Under  the  so-called 
conservation  compliance  and  sodbuster  provisions,  individuals  who  farm  highly 
erodible  land  are  required  to  develop  and  implement  a  conservation  plan  by 
December  31,  1994,  to  maintain  eligibility  for  a  variety  of  Federal  farm  program 
benefits.   The  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  expanded  the 
list  of  programs  affected  by  these  provisions. 

The  workload  associated  with  the  conservation  compliance  provisions  is 
tremendous.   In  terms  of  conservation  practices,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
workload  associated  with  these  provisions  in  the  flood-affected  states.  We  estimate 
that  40  million  acres  of  highly  erodible  cropland  may  be  impacted  by  the  storms,  and 
that  some  350,000  to  400,000  farmers  with  highly  erodible  croplands  will  have  to 
modify  their  conservation  plans  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985.  Providing  this  planning  assistance  to  the  producer  is  placing  a 
strain  on  SCS's  technical  assistance  capabilities. 

State  Conservationists  have  the  authority,  and  are  using  this  authority,  to  grant 
variances  to  producers  who  are  unable  to  meet  compliance  plan  requirements 
because  of  the  weather.  For  example,  in  the  State  of  Kansas  the  two  types  of  practices 
for  which  variances  may  be  granted  include  terrace  maintenance,  and  crop  residue. 
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The  potential  also  exists  that  individuals  who  did  not  previously  participate  in 
USDA  programs  (and  hence  were  not  required  to  develop  a  conservation  plan)  may 
nowr  request  USDA  assistance  due  to  a  natural  disaster.  In  such  cases,  SCS  will  give 
those  individuals  high  priority  in  developing  a  conservation  plan  to  bring  them 
into  compliance  with  the  conservation  provisions.    We  also  have  the 
administrative  authority  to  handle  instances  of  this  nature. 

In  addition,  SCS  will  also  work  with  farmers  on  wetland  determinations  in  the 
flood  impacted  areas  in  order  to  assist  them  maintain  their  drainage  systems  by 
cleaning  out  sediment  and  debris  without  endangering   their  eligibility  for  USDA 
benefits.   Another  potentially  significant  workload  associated  with  the  Midwestern 
floods  is  that  soils  throughout  the  region  will  have  to  be  remapped.  SCS  is  also 
working  to  restore  wetlands  destroyed  by  the  flood. 

Conclusion 

In  recent  history,  the  EWP  program  has  been  very  important  to  the  Nation  in 
addressing  conservation  needs  in  the  wake  of  natural  disasters.   The  program  has 
been  providing  assistance  in  about  half  of  the  states  at  any  point  in  time  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years.  We  worked  successfully  to  restore  watersheds  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Loma  Prieta  Earthquake;  Hurricanes  Hugo,  Andrew,  and  Iniki;  as 
well  as  numerous  other  disasters. 

The  Midwestern  flood  cleanup,  however,  presents  us  with  one  of  our  largest 
challenges.   We  are  working  to  meet  the  urgent  conservation  needs  of  thousands  of 
concerned  and  threatened  citizens.   We  are  working  with  FEMA  at  centralized 
assistance  centers  to  coordinate  services,  and  we  are  also  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
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coordinate  our  restoration  work  with  all  appropriate  Federal,  State  and  local 
agencies,  as  well  as  vdth  private  citizen  groups.    Currently,  we  are  working  with 
scores  of  State  and  local  organizations. 

There  are  three  items  we  wish  to  stress: 

First,  we  have  the  authorities  we  need  to  get  the  job  done.  I  believe  we  are  on  top  of 

the  situation  and  are  responding  as  fast  as  possible. 

Second,  cooperation  is  excellent.  Whether  it  is  interagency,  interdepartmental,  or 
intergovernmental,  the  agencies  are  focused  on  serving  the  communities  and  the 
individuals  affected  by  these  floods. 

And  third,  the  restoration  process  will  be  an  ongoing  one.  We  need  to  work  v^rith 
nature  in  this  effort  and  must  realize  that  it  will  take  time  to  heal  these  wounds. 

That  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
you  today  and  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 

(Attachments  follow:) 
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1993  LIVESTOCK  FEED  PROGRAM 


I^^ 

STATE 

Number  of  Counties 
Approved 

Illinois 

o 

Iowa 

11 

Kansas 

0' 

Minnesota 

5 

Missouri 

0 

Nebraska 

0' 

North  Dakota 

0- 

South  Dakota 

3 

Wisconsin 

11 

No  counties  applied  for  LFP  in  these  States. 
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Oral  Testimony  of 

Kyle  Vickers,  Deputy  Director 

Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture 

before  the 

House  Agriculture  Subcommittees  on 

General  Farm  Commodities  and 

Environment,  Credit  and  Rural  Development 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

November  19,  1993 

re:    The  Condition  of  Farmland  Impacted  by  the  Flooding  in  the  Midwest 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  today  at  this 
important  joint  hearing  on  the  condition  of  farmland  adversely  impacted 
by  the  1 993  flooding  of  the  Midwest.  I  am  Kyle  Vickers,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  appear  today  on  behalf  of 
the  Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Land 
Stewardship.  The  written  statements  of  Missouri  Director  John  Saunders 
and  Iowa  Secretary  Dale  Cochran  have  been  submitted  for  the  record.  I 
would  ask  that  the  record  of  this  hearing  remain  open  in  order  to  allow  the 
Illinois  Director  Becky  Doyle  to  submit  her  written  statement  for  the 
record.  Today  I  will  just  summarize  the  positions  of  the  three 
departments. 
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The  nation's  agricultural  heartland  experienced  the  worst  flooding  in 
history  during  1993.  Incessant,  torrential  rains  saturated  soils,  filled  lakes 
and  ponds  beyond  capacity  and  sent  rivers  out  of  their  banks  throughout 
the  Midwest.  Many  miles  of  rivers  reached  new  records  for  depth  width 
and  damage.  More  than  1 2  million  acres  of  agricultural  crops  in  nine 
midwestern  states  ware  destroyed  or  severely  damaged,  along  with 
thousands  of  homes  on  farms  and  in  small  communities,  by  the  floods  of 
1993.  Millions  of  acres  suffered  major  damages  from  erosion,  siltation, 
compaction  and  other  effects  of  the  torrential  rains  and  raging  river 
currents.  The  violent  power  of  the  '93  flood  was  unprecedented  and  has 
resulted  in  incredible  damage  to  some  of  the  most  productive  farm  land 
in  the  world. 

Like  no  year  before,  the  heavy  rains  and  associated  weather  problems  of 
1 993  have  resulted  in  a  unique  set  of  agricultural  circumstances.  Delayed 
planting,  poor  seasonal  growing  conditions,  cropland  erosion,  flooded 
fields,  and  an  early  fall  freeze  have  all  contributed  to  conditions  In  the  rural 
Midwest  that  have  left  farmers  facing  economic  and  natural  hardships 
previously  unimagined. 
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Recovery  will  be  difficult  for  those  affected.  In  some  cases  recovery  will 
take  years.  For  some  it  will  be  impossible.  Damages  to  crops  have  left 
many  farmers  facing  financial  hardships  that  will  make  it  difficult  to  repair 
their  land  and  their  homes.  Many  will  be  unable  to  repair  their  damaged 
levees  or  cropland  in  time  to  plant  next  spring.  In  fact,  flood  waters  have 
not  receded  from  all  the  flooded  farmland  and  may  not  do  so  before  next 
spring.  Many  farmers  will  find  it  impossible  to  retain  their  bottomland 
fields.  For  those  who  can,  they  will  face  damaged  lands  and  reduced 
productivity. 

Congress  and  USDA  must  look  beyond  conventional  programs  and 
develop  new  and  innovative  solutions.  USDA  should  work  with  farmers, 
state  departments  of  agriculture,  farm  organizations  and  other  interested 
parties  to  collectively  address  problems  and  develop  solutions. 

The  first  step  in  recovery  is  to  repair  levees  wherever  it  is  logistically  and 
economically  possible,  and  give  farmers  and  others  some  protection  from 
frequent  flooding  which  otherwise  occurs.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  already  repairing  some  levees,  and  it  appears  that  some  additional 
levees  may  be  eligible  for  federal  assistance  from  the  Corps.    The  Soil 
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Conservation  Service  will  have  responsibility  for  secondary  levees  along 
the  major  rivers  and  for  primary  levees  along  the  tributaries.  However, 
they  are  woefully  underfunded  for  that  responsibility.  Thousands  of  acres 
are  vulnerable  to  flooding  until  those  levees  are  repaired. 

Farmers  are  faced  with  some  very  difficult  decisions  over  the  next  few 
months.  As  the  federal  government  makes  choices  about  levee  repair  and 
community  relocation,  farmers  will  be  making  choices  about  their  land. 
Some  will  be  able  to  restore  it  given  time  and  some  financial  assistance. 
With  incentives,  some  farmers  may  decided  to  turn  portions  of  their  farms 
into  restored  wetlands  and  wildlife  habitat,  or  plant  trees.  The  alternative 
uses,  if  properly  funded,  could  have  significant  value  for  wildlife  in  a 
critical  management  area  and  for  flood  mitigation  throughout  the 
watershed,  and  could  provide  farmers  with  income  alternatives  to 
traditional  agriculture. 

Federal  programs  have  provided  much  assistance  that  will  enable  some 
farmers  to  survive  the  floods  of  1993.  However,  many  of  the  problems 
caused  by  the  flooding  will  require  long-term  attention,  if  midwestern 
agriculture  and  its  natural  resources  are  to  completely  recover.     The 
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departments  of  agriculture  of  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Illinois  recommend  the 
following: 

1 .  Increase  maximum  assistance  in  the  Emergency  Conservation  Program 
from  64  percent  to  90  percent.  This  would  make  the  ECP  equitable  with 
other  federal  disaster  assistance  programs. 

2.  Assure  adequate  resources  to  meet  all  funding  needs  under  the 
Emergency  Watershed  Program. 

3.  Immediately  implement  emergency  rules  to  permit  farmers  to  enroll 
flooded  acres  into  the  Emergency  Wetlands  Reserve  Program. 

4.  Provide  sufficient  funding  to  enrol!  more  acres  into  the  Emergency 
Wetlands  Reserve  Program. 

5.  Provide  additional  funding  to  enable  SCS  to  repair  or  rebuild  damaged 
secondary  levees  along  major  rivers  and  primary  levees  along  tributaries 
under  Public  Law  81-516. 
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6.  Extend  conservation  compliance  deadlines,  or  pernnit  modification  of 
conservation  plans  as  necessary  for  farmers  who  are  unable  to  meet 
current  requirements  and  deadlines  as  a  result  of  flood  damages. 

7.  Modify  regulations  for  the  0-92  or  0-85  programs  so  that  land 

damaged  by  the  flood  of  '93  that  was  previously  cropped  two  of  three 

I 
preceding  years  could  be  eligible  for  annual  programs. 

8.  Reinstate  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  to  enable  farmers  to 
enroll  acres  buried  under  sand  and  silt. 

9.  Consider  modifications  in  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program  that 
could  address  floor  mitigation  and  environmental  concerns  while 
protecting  farm  income. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  these  two  subcommittees 
today  to  offer  our  recommendations.  Please  do  not  allow  the  passage  of 
time  to  blur  the  vision  of  flooded  land,  damaged  homes,  and  farm  families 
in  despair.   Our  rural  people  continue  to  have  flood  recovery  needs.    It  is 
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imperative  that  USDA  and  Congress  invest  in  our  agricultural  economy  to 
enable  rur&l  people  to  rebuild  their  lives  and  our  agricultural  infrastructure. 

Thank  you. 

(Attachments   follow:) 
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OSITION  STATEMENT 


Testimony  of 

John  L.  Saunders,  Director 

Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture 

submitted  to  the 

House  Agriculture  Subcommittees  on 

General  Farm  Commodities  and 

Environment,  Credit  and  Rural  Development 

U,S.  House  of  Representatives 

November  19,  1993 

re:    The  Condition  of  Farmland  Impacted  by  the  Flooding  in  the  Midwest 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  written  comments  for  the  record  of  this 
important  joint  hearing  of  the  House  Agriculture  Subcommittees  on  General  Commodities  and 
Environment,  Credit  and  Rural  Development.  I  am  John  Saunders,  Director  of  the  Missouri  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  appreciate  the  subcommittees"  interest  in  the  condition  of  farmland  adversely  impacted 
by  the  1993  flooding  of  the  Midwest. 

The  Great  Flood  of  1993  will  long  be  remembered.  Many  miles  of  rivers  across  the  Midwest  reached 
new  records  for  depth,  width  and  damage.  Two  and  one-half  million  acres  of  Missouri  crops  were 
destroyed  along  with  hundreds  of  homes  on  farms  and  in  small  communities.  We  are  slowly  beginning 
to  rebuild  those  homes  and  businesses,  and  farmers  are  submitting  claims  for  disaster  payments  and  crop 
insurance.  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA),  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  (ASCS),  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  and  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA) 
officials  are  dealing  with  the  summer's  losses  and  we  in  Missouri  deeply  appreciate  the  response  of 
Congress  to  the  suffering  in  the  Midwest. 

The  long-term  problems  in  the  bottomlands  of  our  state  are  only  now  being  addressed.  Governor  Mel 
Camahan  has  formed  a  floodplain  management  task  force  to  make  recommendations  for  rational  planning 
to  avoid  future  disasters.  As  the  waters  have  receded,  the  effects  of  the  summer's  flooding  have  become 
painfiilly  obvious.  Never  in  anyone's  memory  have  Missouri's  farmlands  been  so  devastated.  The  violent 
power  of  the  '93  flood  was  unprecedented  and  has  resulted  in  incredible  damage  to  some  of  the  most 
productive  farmland  in  the  world. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  has  used  aerial  photography  and  on-the-ground  surveys  to  estimate 
damage  along  the  Missouri  River.  Their  conclusions  are  staggering!  An  estimated  450,000  acres  are 
covered  with  sand;  90,000  acres  of  that  is  covered  so  deep  that  it  may  not  be  economically  possible  to 
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remove  it.  Sand  dunes  8  to  10  feet  deep  are  common  throughout  the  Missouri  bottoms.  There  are  also 
gouges,  scouring  and  'blue  holes,'  some  as  long  as  half-a-mile  and  50  to  60  feet  deep.  Another  200,000 
acres  are  affected  by  standing  water.  At  least  one  farmer  had  18  inches  of  topsoil  washed  away  from  a 
field  that  was  eight  miles  from  the  river.  The  SCS  is  currently  trying  to  further  measure  some  of  the 
damages  and  estimate  costs  of  restoration.  Miles  of  drainage  systems  are  plugged  with  sand,  silt  and 
other  debris.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still  covered  with  logs  and  trash  of  all  kinds.  Until  land  owners 
are  confident  that  the  flooding  will  not  recur,  there  is  little  incentive  to  repair,  restore  and  clean  up  these 
acres. 

The  first  step  in  recovery  is  to  repair  levees  wherever  it  is  logistically  and  economically  possible,  and  give 
farmers  and  others  some  protection  from  frequent  flooding  which  otherwise  occurs.  The  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  already  repairing  some  levees,  and  it  appears  that  some  additional  levees  may  be 
eligible  for  federal  assistance  from  the  Corps.  The  SCS  will  have  responsibility  for  secondary  levees 
along  the  major  rivers  and  for  primary  levees  along  the  tributaries.  However,  they  are  woefully 
underfunded  for  that  responsibility.  Thousands  of  acres  are  vulnerable  to  flooding  until  those  levees  are 
repaired. 

Farmers  are  faced  with  some  very  difficult  decisions  over  the  next  few  months.  As  the  federal 
government  makes  choices  about  levee  repair  and  community  relocation,  farmers  will  be  making  choices 
about  their  land.  Some  will  be  able  to  restore  it  given  time  and  some  fmancial  assistance.  With 
incentives,  some  farmers  may  decided  to  turn  portions  of  their  farms  into  restored  wetlands  and  wildlife 
habitat,  or  plant  trees  in  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Missouri  bottoms.  The  alternative  uses,  if  properly  funded, 
could  have  significant  value  for  wildlife  in  a  critical  management  area  and  for  flood  mitigation  throughout 
the  watershed,  and  could  provide  farmers  with  income  alternatives  to  traditional  agriculture. 

There  are  several  policy  initiatives  which  would  benefit  Missouri  farmers: 

1.  Thousands  of  acres  will  not  be  planted  to  traditional  crops  in  1994.  Damages  to  the  levees,  farmlands 
and  drainage  systems  will  not  be  repaired  by  the  spring  of  1994.  Farmers  need  an  alternative  income  to 
survive  until  repairs  are  made  and  restoration  is  complete.  Regulations  which  now  apply  may  prevent 
farmland  that  is  severely  damaged  from  being  eligible  for  0-92  or  0-85  programs.  A  simple  change 
making  land  (damaged  by  the  flood  of  '93)  previously  cropped  two  of  three  preceding  years  eligible  for 
annual  programs  would  be  very  helpful. 

2.  The  Emergency  Conservation  Program  (ECP)  is  helping  farmers  rehabilitate  farmland  across  our  state. 
Our  state  soil  conservation  sales  tax  brings  $20  million  a  year  to  soil  conservation  efforts,  and  by  mutual 
agreement  they  are  concentrating  on  repairs  to  terraces  and  waterways  in  upland  areas  in  Missouri.  Even 
with  that  local  assistance  for  the  upland,  over  $38  million  has  been  requested  for  ECP  and  only  $9  million 
allocated  for  Missouri.  This  cleanup  will  take  many  months  and  be  very  costly.  We  need  full  ftinding 
for  ECP  in  Missouri. 

3.  Conservation  compliance  schedules  have  been  set  back  for  many  farmers.  The  extreme  wet  weather 
over  the  last  15  months  has  prevented  many  farmers  from  building  necessary  structures.  Time  and  money 
will  need  to  be  concentrated  on  repair  of  levees,  terraces,  waterways  and  drainage  systems.  Even  the  SCS 
staff  statewide  will  be  concentrating  on  flood-related  issues,  including  remapping  the  soil  in  the  flood  plain 
and  completing  a  new  wetlands  inventory.    Many  fanners  need  extended  compliance  deadlines. 
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4.  The  Emergency  Wetlands  Reserve  is  a  great  idea.  Some  new  regulations  make  it  simpler  and  easier 
for  fiarmers  to  qualify  and  be  accepted  into  the  program  in  a  timely  fashion.  The  current  funding  for 
Missouri  is  terribly  low  and  will  purchase  only  a  fraction  of  the  easements  which  could  be  made  available 
if  additional  monies  were  available.  We  have  an  excellent  working  relationship  in  Missouri  between 
conservation  and  agricultural  groups.  The  Department  of  Conservation  and  private  environmental  interests 
are  keenly  interested  in  establishing  wetland  habitat  areas.  Agricultural  interests  are  aware  that  many 
farmers  may  recognize  the  need  for  alternatives  for  some  areas  of  their  farms  and  we  support  efforts  that 
are  voluntary  and  fairly  compensated  to  meet  conservation  obiectives.  A  combination  of  state,  private 
and  federal  agencies  could  present  a  means  of  funding  alternatives  to  address  particular  characteristics  of 
specific  areas  and  meet  local  needs.  As  usual,  the  limitation  is  money  to  fund  a  fair  and  equitable 
program  which  is  already  in  place.  Perhaps  the  "regular"  Wetland  Reserve  Program  could  be  transferred 
on  an  emergency  basis  to  the  nine-state  flood  area. 

5.  Most  of  the  areas  covered  with  sand  are  not  eligible  for  Wetland  Reserve  but  could  be  placed  in  the 
Conservation  Reserve  if  that  program  were  reinstated.  I  believe  funds  may  already  be  available,  but  the 
program  has  not  announced  new  signups.  If  these  areas  were  designated  to  be  eligible  for  the  10-  or  15- 
year  program,  they  may  be  suitable  for  alternative  management,  such  as  native  grasses  or  trees,  and  in 
fact,  could  provide  very  important  flood  mitigation  benefits  if  large  enough  areas  were  allowed  into  the 
program. 

6.  As  crop  insurance  discussion  evolves,  please  keep  in  mind  the  16  percent  participation  in  Missouri. 
Crop  insurance  could  be  a  vehicle  to  address  flood  mitigation  and  environmental  concerns  and  vet  protect 
farm  income.  Consider  that  the  degree  of  levee  protection  has  a  significant  impact  on  insurance  rates  and 
that  if  environmental  interests  demand  changes  in  management  practices,  farmers  could  be  protected 
through  a  subsidized  crop  insurance  program  that  recognized  the  societal  benefit  of  those  changes. 

These  recommendations  by  no  means  encompass  the  entire  scope  of  flood-related  problems  faced  by 
Missouri  farmers.  We  in  government  have  a  choice  in  addressing  these  problems.  We  can  ensnare 
fiarmers  in  red  tape  and  regulation,  and  frustrate  them  with  a  hodgepodge  of  programs  for  which  funds 
are  inadequate.  Or,  we  can  cooperatively  work  with  all  interests  involved  to  offer  fiarmers  a  cafeteria 
plan,  and  let  them  choose  their  own  direction  based  on  their  individual  financial  strength  and  the  condition 
of  the  land  they  control.  Federal  and  state  government  can  draw  broad  principles  on  which  policy  can 
be  based,  but  the  real  application  should  give  flexibility  to  those  who  live  with  the  decisions. 

We  thank  you  fi-om  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  for  the  tremendous  relief  efforts  directed  toward  our  state, 
and  we  sfand  ready  to  continue  to  cooperate  in  designing  the  long-term  restoration  plan  for  the  great  State 
of  Missouri. 
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Testimony  of 

Dale  M.  Cochran,  Secretary 

Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Land  Stewardship 

submitted  to  the 

House  Agriculture  Subcommittees  on 

General  Farm  Commodities  and 

Environment,  Credit  and  Rural  Development 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

November  19,  1993 

re:   The  Condition  of  Farmland  Impacted  by  the  Flooding  in  the  Midwest 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  written  comments  for  the  record  of  this 
important  joint  hearing  of  the  House  Agriculture  Subcommittees  on  General  Commodities  and 
Environment,  Credit  and  Rural  Development.  I  am  Dale  Cochran,  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Land  Stewardship,  and  appreciate  the  subcommittees'  interest  in  the  condition  of  farmland 
adversely  impacted  by  the  1993  flooding  of  the  Midwest. 

The  nation's  agricultural  heartland  experienced  the  worst  flooding  in  history  during  1993.  Incessant, 
torrential  rains  saturated  soils,  filled  lakes  and  ponds  beyond  capacity  and  sent  rivers  out  of  their  banks 
throughout  the  Midwest.  The  state  of  Iowa  received  more  than  44.5  inches  of  precipitation  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1993,  which  is  more  precipitation  than  in  any  12  month  period  m  117  years  of  record 
keeping.  Normal  yearly  rainfall  in  Iowa  is  33.11  inches.  The  USDA  has  estimated  that  more  than  12 
million  acres  of  agricultural  crops  in  the  Midwest  were  destroyed  or  severely  damaged  by  the  floods  of 
1993. 

In  Iowa  alone,  600,000  acres  of  com  and  soybeans  were  never  planted  and  another  1.7  million  acres  of 
com  and  soybeans  were  drowned  out,  flooded  or  abandoned.  Corn  production  in  Iowa  is  expected  to  fall 
to  918  million  bushels,  or  52  percent  less  than  last  year's  harvest,  and  the  smallest  since  1988.  Soybean 
production  is  expected  to  fall  to  248  million  bushels,  which  would  be  31  percent  less  than  last  year's  crop, 
and  the  smallest  crop  in  Iowa  since  1976. 

Approximately  2.4  million  acres  of  Iowa  cropland  suffered  severe  erosion  greater  than  20  tons  per  acre 
from  runoff  or  scouring  damage  due  to  the  flooding.  Receding  floodwaters  left  bottomland  buried  under 
tons  of  sand  and  silt.  A  complete  assessment  of  damage  to  bottomland  is  not  available,  as  much 
bottomland  remains  under  water. 
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The  full  impact  of  the  floods  of  1993  will  not  be  felt  in  most  of  the  country  until  1994.  Farmers  lost 
much  of  the  income  from  their  crops  that  would  have  been  spent  in  local  communities  for  family  needs 
and  fiirm  inputs.  Many  farmers  may  not  survive  the  floods  of  1993.  An  April  1993  study  by  Iowa  State 
University  estimated  that  10  percent  of  Iowa  farmers  could  be  driven  out  of  business  if  they  lost  35  to  40 
percent  of  their  crop.  An  additional  20  to  30  percent  may  suffer  liquidity  problems.  Federal  programs 
have  provided  some  short-term  help  that  will  enable  some  farmers  to  survive.  However,  other  forms  of 
assistance  are  needed  if  midwestem  agriculture  is  to  completely  recover. 

Emergency  Conservation  Program 

One  of  the  earliest  assistance  programs  available  was  USDA's  Emergency  Conservation  Program  (ECP). 
This  program  has  worked  efficiently  because  farmers  and  USDA  personnel  are  accustomed  to  what  it  can 
do,  and  how  it  is  implemented.  States  quickly  received  allocations  of  ECP  funds,  and  local  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  offices  were  authorized  to  check  conservation  practice 
damage  and  approve  farmers  for  repairs. 

While  the  availability  of  the  program  has  been  satisfactory,  the  terms  of  the  program  are  not  consistent 
with  other  flood  recovery  programs  being  offered.  In  every  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  or  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  program,  flood  relief  funding  is  being  offered  at  90  percent 
assistance.  In  the  ECP  program,  assistance  is  offered  at  64  percent  of  the  repair  cost,  and  the  farmer's 
portion  is  36  percent.  We  believe  ECP  assistance  should  be  offered  at  the  same  90  percent  level  as  other 
disaster  assistance  programs. 

Farmers  are  struggling  with  reduce '  income  due  to  damaged  crops,  and  many  are  not  in  the  financial 
condition  necessary  to  come  up  wit  36  percent  of  the  repair  costs.  It  appears  that  many  conservation 
practices  will  not  be  repaired  because  farmers  are  unable  to  meet  their  36  percent  cost  share.  Failure  to 
repair  these  practices  will  result  in  continued  erosion  damages  to  that  land,  and  an  inability  to  be  prepared 
for  future  rain  or  flood  problems.  It  is  important  for  Congress  and  USDA  to  monitor  this  program  to 
ensure  that  all  ECP  needs  are  met. 

Emergency  Watershed  Program 

The  Emergency  Watershed  Program  (EWP)  provided  rapid  response  to  immediate  flood  recovery  needs. 
In  Iowa,  initial  funding  came  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  on  July  16,  and  the  first  contracts 
were  let  July  17.  EWP  funds  have  allowed  the  SCS  to  protect  public  infrastructure  damaged  or  threatened 
by  flood  waters. 

Initial  responses  have  been  for  the  following  types  of  activities:  (1)  debris  removal  from  streams  where 
it  threatened  bridge  structural  integrity  or  diverted  water  into  small  towns;  (2)  repair  or  replacement  of 
dikes  around  small  communities;  and  (3)  the  shaping  and  armoring  of  stream  channels  to  protect  bridges, 
pipelines,  telephone  cables  or  other  public  improvements  from  damage  due  to  stream  channel  cutting. 

SCS  has  worked  closely  with  FEMA,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
assuring  that  appropriate  authorities  responded  to  flood  needs,  cooperatively.  Agency  cooperation  has 
facilitated  damage  response. 

However,  funding  is  becoming  a  major  problem  for  this  program.  Congress  appropriated  $60  million  for 
EWP,  of  which  $15  million  is  targeted  for  the  Emergency  Wetland  Reserve  Program.  Inventories  for 
Midwest  states  have  identified  $130  million  of  damage  needs.  Iowa  SCS  has  been  able  to  respond  to  260 
($6.2  million)  of  900  ($28  million)  damage  survey  reports  on  file.   Similar  situations  exist  for  the  other 
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Midwest  states.  It  is  important  that  Congress  continue  to  monitor  financial  needs  for  flood  recovery  and 
appropriate  adequate  funds  to  address  the  entire  slate  of  problems  identified  in  a  timely  manner. 

Emergency  Wetlands  Reserve  Program 

In  the  flood  recovery  legislation  passed  by  Congress,  provisions  were  included  for  the  Emergency 
Wetlands  Reserve  Program  (EWRP).  Under  this  program,  in  those  situations  where  levee  repair  costs 
are  projected  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  land  to  be  protected,  USDA  is  authorized  to  purchase  permanent 
wetland  easements  from  farmers  in  lieu  of  levee  repair. 

This  program  authorization  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  interest  on  the  part  of  effected  farmers  in  a 
number  of  areas.  From  their  perspective,  it  offers  another  recovery  alternative  for  them  to  consider. 
Additionally,  other  federal  and  state  agencies  have  responded  positively,  working  with  private  sector 
organizations  to  put  together  wetland  restoration  packages.  The  problem  has  been  the  inability  of  USDA 
to  propose  emergency  rules  to  implement  the  program.  Farmers,  agencies  and  organizations  have  worked 
to  develop  wetland  package  proposals  in  anticipation  of  proposed  rules. 

In  Louisa  County,  Iowa,  3,000  acres  in  Levee  District  8  would  appear  to  be  eligible  for  the  EWRP.  The 
land  owners  are  interested  and  have  cooperated  with  agencies  examining  the  suitability  of  the  land  for 
wetland  development.  At  the  same  time,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  proceeded  with  their  analysis  and 
cost  estimates  for  levee  repair. 

Timing  has  become  critical.  If  the  land  owners  choose  to  repair  the  levee,  the  work  needs  to  begin 
immediately  to  provide  flood  protection  next  crop  year.  Unless  something  is  done  quickly  by  USDA  to 
propose  rules  for  EWRP,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  land  owners  will  choose  to  repair  the  levee.  This  will 
result  in  a  lost  opportunity  to  develop  wetlands,  not  only  for  their  wetland  value  but  their  future  value  in 
flood  mitigation.    USDA  must  move  forward  with  rules  for  the  EWRP. 

CONSERVATION  COMPLIANCE 

The  heavy  rains  and  floods  of  1993  have  made  it  impossible,  in  some  cases,  for  farmers  to  install 
conservation  practices  or  management  systems  necessary  to  stay  on  schedule  implementing  their 
conservation  compliance  plans.  SCS  has  recognized  this  problem  and  State  Conservationists  have  utilized 
their  discretionary  authorities  to  develop  a  program  that  recognizes  the  flooding  problems,  yet  continues 
to  require  farmers  to  make  reasonable  progress  to  implement  their  plans. 

In  Iowa.  SCS  convened  a  meeting  September  17,  1993,  consisting  of  agency  personnel  and  agriculture 
and  environmental  organization  representatives  to  discuss  the  unique  types  of  flood  problems  that  existed 
and  develop  reasonable  expectations  for  farmers  facing  those  problems.  Reasonable  allowances  were 
made  for  farmers  unable  to  plant  waterways,  field  borders,  and  buffer  strips  due  to  wet  conditions. 
Variances  in  rotations  were  approved  where  forage  seedings  were  destroyed  the  winter  before.  Farmers 
needing  to  repair  conservation  structural  practices  will  be  given  additional  time  to  construct  additional 
needed  practices. 

The  parties  to  the  meeting  then  met  September  29,  1993,  to  jointly  announce  the  adjusted  program 
guidelines.  Since  that  time,  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  and  SCS  have  worked  to  continue  to 
publicize  the  guidelines,  to  assure  that  farmers  are  aware  of  the  adjusted  requirements. 

Despite  the  flooding  problems  of  1993,  conservation  compliance  is  an  important  program  for  farmers  to 
successfully  implement.    Original  conservation  compliance  deadlines  will  not  be  met  by  some  flood 
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effected  farmers,  but  adjusted  schedules  have  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  agricultural  and 
environmental  interest  groups.  SCS  has  taken  a  leadership  role  in  recognizing  the  problems  of  the  flood 
and  exercising  their  discretionary  authorities  to  develop  a  workable  program  solution. 

Conclusion 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  reviewing  the  impact  the  1993  flood  had  on  production 
agriculture.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  as  we  develop  policies  to 
assist  the  affected  producers. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

TO  THE  HOUSE  AGRICULTURE  SUBCOMMITTEES  ON  ENVIRONMENT, 

CREDIT,  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 

GENERAL  FARM  COMMODITIES, 

REGARDING  FLOODED  FARM  LAND, 

SELLING  BASE  ACRES  TO  THIRD  PARTIES 

AND 

OTHER  FLOOD  RELIEF  MEASURES 

November  19,  1993 


The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federarion  (AFBF),  the  largest  general  farm  organization  in  the 
country  with  over  4  million  member  families,  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  provide 
comments  to  the  committees  in  regard  to  the  selling  of  base  acres  to  third  parties  and  other 
proposed  flood  relief  measures. 

The  floods  of  1993  caused  unprecedented  damage  to  agricultural  lands.   While  farmers  have 
seen  many  floods  come  and  go,  the  floods  of  1993  were  of  epic  proportion  in  both  their 
severity  and  extent  of  coverage.   Never  has  so  much  prime  farm  land  been  under  so  much 
water  for  such  an  extended  period  of  time.   Many  rural  communities  that  have  never 
experienced  the  ravages  of  flood  conditions  were  fully  inundated  by  the  deluges. 

Conservative  estimates  of  the  affected  areas  indicate  that  over  8  million  acres  of  crop  land 
suffered  nearly  total  damage  due  to  the  floods  and  heavy  rains.   This  includes  over  800,000 
acres  in  Illinois,  1,675,000  acres  in  Iowa,  700,000  acres  in  Kansas,  1,200,000  acres  in 
Minnesota,  1,325,000  acres  in  Missouri,  220,000  acres  in  Nebraska,  320,000  acres  in  North 
Dakota,  1,160,000  acres  in  South  Dakota,  and  over  420,000  acres  in  Wisconsin.   In  addition, 
on  many  of  the  remaining  acres,  farmers  experienced  sharply  reduced  yields  of  com, 
soybeans,  wheat,  grain  sorghum  and  other  crops. 

Lost  farm  income  for  affected  farmers  may  total  well  over  $10  billion.   Losses  by  flood- 
affected  com  farmers  are  likely  to  exceed  $5  billion,  although  good  yields  in  the  eastem  parts 
of  the  combelt  will  trim  the  losses  for  com  on  a  national  basis  to  around  $4  billion.   AFBF 
analysis  indicates  that  with  normal  yields  the  U.S.  com  crop  would  have  been  worth  $21.2 
billion  (including  deficiency  payments),  but  will  only  generate  a  bit  over  $17  billion 
(including  deficiency  payments)  this  year.   Soybean,  wheat  and  hay  producers  in  the  affected 
areas  will  see  large  income  drops  also.   Yield  losses  of  50,  75  and  even  100  percent  are 
common.   Higher  prices  make  up  some  of  the  difference,  but  soybean  prices  that  are  10  to  15 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago  do  not  make  up  for  yield  declines  of  25  percent,  50  percent  or 
more. 

Crop  quality  losses  were  also  common  with  large  quality-related  discounts,  further 
exacerbating  the  already  tenuous  economic  plight  of  many  producers.   A  common  occurrence 
at  upper  Midwest  elevators  this  year  is  the  delivery  of  "40-40-40"  com — that  is,  com  that 
yields  40  bushels  per  acre,  has  a  test  weight  of  40  pounds  per  bushel  and  is  worth  40  cents 
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per  bushel  after  drying  it  down  from  40  percent  moisture.   Other  quality  problems,  such  as 
vomitoxin  in  wheat  and  com  and  green-beans  in  soybeans,  have  caused  even  more  marketing 
problems.   The  effects  of  the  floods  of  1993  will  be  felt  for  many  months  to  come  as  the 
current  crop  is  moved  through  marketing  channels. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  floods  of  1993  are  not  confined  to  the  1993  crops.   Thousands  of 
acres  of  farm  land  remain  flooded  yet  today.   Reconstrucrion  has  begun  on  a  few  levees 
destroyed  by  the  massive  flooding,  but  reconstruction  of  the  majority  of  the  levees  remains  a 
matter  of  discussion,  rather  than  a  physical  reality.   Even  if  the  decisions  to  rebuild  are 
expedited,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  1994  cropping 
season.   It  will  be  very  difficult  for  farmers  in  the  affected  areas  to  return  to  their  fields  next 
spring  and  in  many  cases  it  will  be  impossible. 

Even  where  levees  are  being  rebuilt,  farmers  face  many  problems  bringing  the  land  back  into 
a  productive  state.   Debris  needs  to  be  cleaned  up.   Washed-in  sand  needs  to  be  removed. 
And,  the  land  needs  to  be  reconditioned.   Extended  exposure  to  flood  conditions  has  seriously 
impaired  the  soil  tilth,  fertility  and  other  factors  of  productivity.   Land  that  is  brought  back 
into  production  will  bear  the  scars  of  this  flood  for  several  years. 

Indecision  and  uncertainty  are  two  words  which  accurately  describe  the  activities  connected 
with  most  levee  reconstruction.   The  future  status  on  many  of  the  flooded  areas  is  very  much 
"up  in  the  air."   Potential  buy-outs  are  being  discussed,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  ambiguity  on 
guidelines  and  funding  sources.  Local  officials,  in  many  cases,  do  not  understand  the  federal 
programs  or  the  availability  of  funding.   This  is  slowing  resolution  of  mitigation  decisions 
and  the  development  of  permanent  solutions.    In  the  meantime,  however,  farmers  are  left 
wondering  what  their  future  holds — will  they  be  able  to  plant  come  spring?   Will  they  be  able 
to  get  the  needed  credit  to  plant  if  their  levees  haven't  been  restored?   Or,  will  they  be 
allowed  the  flexibility  to  seek  market-based  solutions  to  their  problems? 


BASE-TRADING  PROPOSALS 

Several  organizations  (including  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Heartland 
Water  Resources  Council)  have  proposed  programs  which  would  allow  producers  in  the 
flood-affected  areas  to  sell  their  base  (or  production  rights  associated  with  their  base  acres)  to 
third  parties.   In  the  Illinois  proposal,  producers  in  flooded  areas  would  be  issued  production 
certificates  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA).   These  production 
certificates  could  then  be  offered  for  sale  by  the  flood-area  farmers  to  farmers  participating  in 
the  USDA  commodity  programs.   Under  this  program,  the  farmers  who  purchase  the 
certificates  could  then  plant  their  set-aside  acres  and  still  maintain  program  eligibility. 

In  essence,  what  this  program  and  other  similar  base-trading  proposals  do,  is  facilitate  the 
cash  renting  of  Farm  A  by  Farm  B  and  the  combining  of  their  bases  on  an  annual  basis. 
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Traditional  cash  rental  agreements  between  the  cooperating  farmers  could  accomplish  the 
same  result,  but  it  would  require  immense  amounts  of  paperwork  to  combine  the  farm  bases. 

The  strength  of  the  base-trading  proposals  is  that  they  would  make  it  much  easier  to  facilitate 
the  transactions.   Complicated  lease  agreements  would  be  avoided.   Cross-county 
combinations  could  be  easily  accommodated.   Cooperator  match-ups  would  be  easier  to 
accomplish.   And,  the  marketplace,  rather  than  the  government,  would  fund  the  program. 
Farmers  selling  their  production  certificates  would  derive  their  income  from  the  marketplace, 
not  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Some  of  the  proposals  have  suggested  that  the  production  rights  purchased  be  used  only  to 
plant  on  set-aside  acres.   This  would  be  an  unnecessary  restriction.   Since  total  base  program 
acres  would  not  be  increased,  the   transfer  of  base  production  rights  from  one  farmer  to 
another  would  not  increase  the  total  amount  of  base  acres  planted  nationally  regardless  of 
which  ground  (set  aside,  base,  or  non-base  acres)  is  planted  to  the  purchased  base. 
AFBF  is  not  endorsing  any  particular  proposal  at  this  rime.   We  do  believe,  however,  that 
USDA  should  consider  some  sort  of  market-based  program  which  would  allow  producers  who 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  floods  of  1993  to  maximize  the  economic  value  of  their 
assets.   A  relatively  simple  base-trading  program  may  facilitate  this  through  temporary 
transfers  of  production  rights. 

Along  with  consideration  of  the  immediate  concerns  raised  by  the  floods  of  1993,  AFBF 
believes  there  are  other  policy  questions  related  to  the  management  of  river  water  and 
floodplain  resources  which  deserve  deliberation.   Some  of  these  include: 

Will  watershed  management  in  the  uplands  be  a  key  element  of  flood 
prevention/reduction  programs? 

•  Should  the  voluntary  Wetiands  Reserve  Program  be  expanded  for  floodplain 
areas? 

•  Should  farmers  be  paid  to  allow  flood  waters  to  be  diverted  through  levees  onto 
farmland  in  a  systematic  manner?   If  so,  who  would  decide  which  levees  will  be 
breached  and  when?  How  would  affected  property  owners/managers  be 
compensated? 

Should  floodplain  base  be  allowed  to  be  leased  or  sold? 

Much  of  the  land  that  was  inundated  this  year  becomes  part  of  the  floodplain  only  in  rare 
instances.   Permanent  removal  of  this  land  from  productive  pursuits  would  create  major 
economic  hardships  for  local  communities.   Farm  Bureau  strongly  urges  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers-maintained  levees.   We  also  encourage  the  reconstruction  of  levees 
maintained  by  organized  districts  and  individuals  where  economically  feasible.   We  encourage 
the  federal  government  to  assist  in  this  reconstruction  process  with  both  technical  help  and 
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emergency  funding.   Agriculture  is  the  lifeblood  of  many  river  communities.   Farm  Bureau 
urges  state  and  federal  agencies  to  work  with  agriculture  to  find  viable,  long-term  solutions  to 
flood-control/management  problems — solutions  which  will  maximize  the  economic  value  of 
the  natural  resources  while  minimizing  the  potential  for  future  catastrophic  events. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  these  comments.  We  would  be  happy  to  respond  to 
any  questions  you  might  have. 
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American  Soybean 

Association  December   2,    1993 


The  Honorable  Glenn  English 
Chairman 
,  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 

Environment,  Credit  and  Rural  Development 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

The  Honorable  Tim  Johnson 

Chairman 

House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 

General  Farm  Commodities 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Chairmen: 


The  American  Soybean  Association  (ASA)  appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  impact  of  this  summer's  rain  and  flooding  on  the 
economic  viability  of  U.S.  soybean  producers  in  affected  regions. 
Your  Subcommittees  are  to  be  com«ended  for  their  continuing 
attention  to  this  issue.  Many  soybean  farmers  feel  it  will  take 
years  to  completely  recover  the  losses  of  this  season,  if  ever. 
Congress  and  the  Administration  deserve  great  credit  for  the  timely 
assistance  the  victims  of  the  floods  have  already  received  from  the 
Federal  government.  However,  the  healing  and  rebuilding  process  is 
ongoing  and  will  need  to  continue  beyond  the  foreseeable  future. 

Soybean  producers  who  did  make  a  crop  this  year  are  having  faced 
low  yields,  quality  problems  and  marginal  prices.  Many  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  current  obligations  and  face  new  uncertainties  next 
year.  While  the  immediate  crisis  has  passed,  many  of  the  problems 
brought  by  the  flooding  remain.  ASA  would  like  to  offer 
suggestions  for  additional  assistance  for  consideration  by  the 
Subcommittees : 

Prevented  Planting  Covraaa  for  1994  Sovbeang — Because  of 
saturated  farmland  and  the  potential  for  additional  flooding  next 
Spring,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  should  make  coverage 
available  for  late-planted  and  prevented-planted  soybeans  in  1994. 

Conservation  Plan  Variances— The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
should  grant  waivers  and  extensions  for  conservation  plans  for  the 
1994  crop  year.  For  some  producers,  compliance  will  be  impossible 
next  year.  For  others,  compliance  will  be  possible  but  not 
affordable.  It  is  important  that  USDA  take  these  difficulties  into 
account  by  allowing  variances  in  meeting  coneervation  plan 
requirements. 


Washington  Office 
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Rebuilding  Infrastructure — Although  much  of  the  restoration 
has  been  completed  and  many  tax  dollars  spent,  there  are  still 
roads,  bridges,  and  levies  that  are  in  need  of  repair  or 
replacement.  The  Federal  government  must  make  restoration  of  the 
rural  infrastructure  a  top  priority. 

Rehabilitating  the  Land — Massive  flooding  has  caused  major 
changes  in  the  topsoil  composition  of  much  farmland.  Land  owners 
need  expert  advise  and  cost  sharing  programs  to  assist  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  cropland.  Sand,  sediment  and  debris  must  be 
removed,  and  the  land  restored  to  its  normal  productive  state,  if 
possible.  This  is  a  timely  and  costly  process  that  many  producers 
will  not  be  able  to  undertake  without  financial  assistance. 
Furthermore,  it  may  not  be  economically  feasible  to  restore 
cropland  with  large  deposits  of  sediment  and  debris. 

Emergency  Wetlands  Reserve  Program — The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  should  accelerate  its  wetlands  determinations  so  producers 
can  plan  for  the  1994  crop  year.  The  program  allows  bottom  land 
and  highly  erodible  land  that  is  so  fragile  after  the  flooding  to 
be  kept  out  of  production  to  avoid  further  damage. 

The  American  Soybean  Association  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
update  the  Subcommittees  on  the  status  of  the  recovery  efforts 
among  the  U.S.  soybean  producers  after  1993  flood.  We  do  not 
presume  to  have  all  the  answers  to  the  many  problems  caused  by  this 
unprecedented  disaster.  However,  the  measures  outlined  above  would 
provide  some  much-needed  continuity  and  support  to  producers  still 
struggling  with  the  long-term  consequences  of  the  disaster.  Thank 
you.  Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  ASA's  views  on 
this  important  issue.  If  you  require  additional  information, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 


Larry  Diedrich 
President 
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The  Flood  of  1993: 
Economic  Impacts  in  the  State  of  Missouri 


Introduction 

The  Flood  of  1993  has  taken  a  tremendous  toll  on  the  midwest  and  the  Subcommittee's 
continued  interest  is  much  appreciated.  Although  much  of  the  flood  water  has  receded,  the 
federal  government  will  play  a  critical  role  throughout  the  recovery  period.  This  testimony 
summarizes  the  state's  flood  damages  and  the  economics  associated  with  levee  repair. 

Like  our  neighbors  to  the  north  and  east,  the  devastation  in  Missouri  has  been  widespread  and 
the  losses  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come.  Damage  estimates  are  becoming  more  precise,  yet  the 
human  toll  of  this  natural  disaster  cannot  be  quantified. 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Policy  Research  Institute  (FAPRI),  comprised  of  the  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia  and  Iowa  State  University,  was  established  in  1982  to  conduct  objective  and 
timely  economic  outlook  and  analysis.  Throughout  the  flooding,  FAPRI  has  worked  with  federal 
and  state  agencies  to  provide  damage  assessments,  state  and  national  commodity  price  forecasts, 
estimates  of  losses  to  Missouri's  general  economy,  and  farm-level  economic  impacts  of  federal 
disaster  assistance. 

General  Flood  Damages 

Several  federal  and  state  agencies,  including  the  Federal  and  State  Emergency  Management 
Agencies  continue  to  compile  information  on  damages  to  homes,  businesses,  infrastructure,  and 
public  facilities.  Final  damage  figures  are  not  yet  available,  however  several  estimates  have 
been  released. 

Missouri  Governor  Mel  Camahan  has  indicated  that  the  state's  losses  outside  of  agriculture  total 
$1.25  billion.  According  to  the  State  Emergency  Management  Agency,  and  state  and  local 
governments,  preliminary  damage  estimates  to  public  facilities  in  75  of  Missouri's  1 14  counties 
total  more  than  $122  million  (August  6,  1993).  Missouri  highways  sustained  approximately  $60 
million  in  damage  and  300  sections  were  closed  for  some  period  of  time.  Damages  to  sewer  and 
water  systems  totaled  almost  $24  million,  water  control  facilities  $20  million,  and  losses  to 
public  buildings  exceed  $3  million. 

Almost  3200  businesses  in  Missouri  have  suffered  physical  and/or  economic  damage  in  the  59 
counties  and  1  city  designated  before  August  3,  1993.  Over  46,000  employees  lost  wages  for 
one  or  more  days,  due  to  flooding  or  flood-related  problems.  Approximately  25,000  employees 
were  laid  off. 
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As  of  August  6,  over  15,000  homes  in  Missouri  had  been  affected  by  the  flood.  Approximately 
3,000  homes  were  destroyed  and  12,000  damaged  or  inaccessible. 

Agricultural  Losses 

Agricultural  losses  to  crops,  machinery,  buildings  and  livestock  are  extensive.  Crop  losses  alone 
have  exceeded  $250  million  on  approximately  1.3  million  acres.  There  have  also  been 
significant  damages  to  agricultural  infrastructure  such  as  levees,  ditches,  roads  and  bridges. 

Agiiculture  is  a  vital  component  of  Missouri's  general  economy.  Losses  in  the  agricultural 
economy  ripple  through  many  different  sectors  of  the  state's  economy.  University  of  Missouri 
agricultural  economist  Dr.  Curtis  Braschler  has  estimated  that  existing  crop  losses  will  actually 
result  in  a  reducticwi  in  the  state's  total  industry  output  of  more  than  $500  million.  A  reduction 
of  this  magnitude  translates  into  a  possible  loss  of  more  than  7,000  jobs  statewide. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Missouri  has  estimated  that  60  percent  of  the  Missouri  River 
floodi^ain  which  is  cropped  is  sand  covered  (455,171  acres).  Of  this  amount,  50  percent 
(227,585  acres)  have  sand  deposits  greater  than  9  inches.  A  total  of  546  million  cubic  yards  of 
sand  are  estimated  to  have  been  deposited  on  land  which  had  previously  been  cropped. 

It  is  unlikely  that  land  with  heavy  sand  deposits  will  ever  return  to  agricultural  production. 
Landowners  are  put  in  a  difficult  position  when  the  cost  of  reclamation  exceeds  the  land's 
productive  value.  Some  of  these  landowners  may  be  willing  to  participate  in  conservation 
programs  being  developed  by  the  United  States  Dq)artment  of  Agriculture. 

Levee  Repair 

In  October,  University  of  Missouri  Extension  and  FAPRI  coordinated  a  series  of  nine 
informational  meetings  along  the  Missouri  River.  The  programs  were  designed  to  provide  flood 
victims  with  information  on  federal  land  reclamation  and  levee  repair  programs.  However,  there 
was  little  discussion  of  any  issue  other  than  levee  repair. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  &»gineers  has  stated  that  there  were  approximately  465  levee  breaks 
on  the  Missouri  River  within  the  Kansas  City  District.  Of  this  amount,  only  1 10  are  currently 
eligible  for  federal  repair  assistance.  As  you  can  imagine,  this  was  a  difficult  message  for  the 
Corps  representative  to  deliver  to  the  900  people  who  attended  the  meetings. 

FAPRI  was  asked  to  quantify  the  economic  implications  of  not  repairing  these  355  levees.  Our 
analysis  focused  on  the  impacts  at  the  producer,  local,  and  state  levels.  The  analysis  found 
that: 
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1)  Approximately  478,000  acres  of  cropland  in  25  counties  along  the  Missouri  River 
would  be  at  risk  if  the  levees  are  not  repaired.  The  value  of  the  annual  crop 
production  on  this  land  is  $96.2  million. 

2)  For  every  $100  reduction  in  the  assessed  value  of  this  cropland  there  would  be 
a  $2.4  million  reduction  in  property  tax  collections  in  the  25  counties. 

3)  A  crop  loss  of  $96.2  million  translates  into  a  decrease  of  $208  million  in 
economic  activity  in  Missouri  and  potential  loss  of  more  than  3200  jobs  statewide. 

Thus,  failure  to  repair  damaged  levees  on  the  Missouri  River  is  not  exclusively  an  agricultural 
issue;   it  could  impact  the  health  and  viability  of  many  rural  communities. 

Summary 

For  some  Missourians  it  will  take  years  to  recover  from  the  Flood  of  1993.  Others  may  never 
recover  fully.  In  the  short  term,  levee  repair  is  the  primary  concern  of  many  rural  Missourians. 
Longer  term,  the  combination  of  foregone  income  and  flood  related  expenses  could  seriously 
weaken  the  financial  stability  of  those  impacted  by  this  year's  flooding. 

It  will  take  time  before  the  final  toll  of  this  year's  flooding  is  known.  However,  it  is  clear  that 
1993  will  be  both  a  year  to  remember  and  a  year  to  forget. 
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